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Hotes. 


KING ALFRED “THE TRUTH-TELLER.” 


Ir seems to be Tennyson in his ‘ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington’ who has 
made “the Truth-teller” so well known as an 
epithet of King Alfred ; and it seems equally 
certain that Tennyson derived that epithet 
from ‘The History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ by 
Sharon Turner. This work had considerable 
vogue in the first half of the lastcentury. It 
was first published in 1799-1805, and ran 
through several editions. The sixth, dated 
1836, now lies before me. 

At the end of chap. v. bk. v. vol. ii., Sharon 
Turner writes :— 

**We will close our account of Alfred’s moral 

character by one remarkable trait. An author who 
lived at the period of the Norman Conquest, in 
mentioning some of the preceding kings with short 
appropriate epithets, names Alfred with the simple 
but expressive addition of ‘the truth-teller,’ as if 
it had been his traditional character.” 
And in a note he refers to ‘ Hermanni Mira- 
cula Edmundi,’ written about 1070 (Cotton 
MS. Tiberius, bk. ii.), which contains the 
phrase “ Elueredi Veridici.” 

Turner’s suggestion that the character was 
traditional is confirmed by the fact that that 
same adjective veridicus is applied to the 


king in the ‘Annales Asserii’— the Chroni- 
con falsely assigned to Asser. I quote from 
Wise’s edition of Asser, 1722, p. 72, at the 
end of the ‘De Rebus Gestis A¢lfredi,’ where 
he informs us “Clausula hee verbatim pro- 
pemodum ex Pseudo-Asserii Annalibus trans- 
fertur pag. 172, 173,” the “ Clausula” being as 
follows :— 

“Anno Domini 900, 4£lfredus veridicus, vir in 
bello per omnia strenuissimus, rex Occidentalium 
Saxonum nobilissimus, prudens vero et religiosus 
atque sapientissimus, hoc anno, postquam regnasset 
viginti et novem annis et dimidio super totam 
Angliam preter illas partes que subdite erant 
Dacis, cum magno suorum dolore viam universitatis 
adiit, die septimo Kalend. Novemb. anno regni sui 
vigesimo nono et dimidio, anno vero etatis sue 
quinquagesimo primo, indictione quarta. Qui apud 
Wintoniam Civitatem regalem decanter et regali 
honore est sepultus in ecclesia Sancti Petri, Apos- 
tolorum principis. Mausoleum quoque ipsius con- 
stat factum de marmore porphyrio pretiosissimo.” 
And then Wise proceeds to cite Henry of 
Huntingdon’s well-known lines beginning 
Nobilitas innata tibi probitatis honorem, 
Armipotens -Elfrede, dedit, probitasque laborem 
Perpetuumque labor nomen, &c., 
in which, by the way, probitas does not mean 
veracity, as one translator would have it 
mean, rendering the first two verses in this 
wise :— 

Thine own greatness inborn, O Alfred mighty in 


attle, 
Made thee a teller of truth and truth-telling made 
thee a doer. 

Probitas is certainly rightly glossed by T. 
Arnold in his edition of Henry of Huntingdon 
as answering to the French prouesse. So 
Maigne D’Arnis gives as equivalents “gene- 
rositas, animi magnitudo, preclarum facinus, 
factum. prouesse,” and for probus he gives 
“miles animo valens preux, brave.” What 
is meant is shown clearly enough b 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s use of the word. 
Geoffrey, dedicating his famous work to 
Robert, Duke of Gloucester, speaks of him 
as one “quem innata probitas in militia 
militibus priefecit,” “whom his military 
genius has placed in command,” literally 
“whom his inborn valorousness or prowess 
in warfare has placed at the head of troops.” 
Similarly, when Alfred is described by 
Matthew of Westminster, anno 868, as 
“juvenis admirande probitatis,” what is 
praised is his vigorous soldiership. 

Wise quotes from the pseudo- Asser a 
second passage in which the epithet of 
“truth-teller” occurs (see his ‘ Preefatio’ 
p. xxix): “Quod a domino meo Alfredo 
Anglo-Saxonum rege veridico etiam spe mihi 
referente audivi.” 

Thus there are at least three instances in 
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writings certainly of not later date than the 

twelfth century in which King Alfred is 

styled veridicus. Have any more been noted ? 
Joun W. Hares. 


RARE SCOTTISH POETICAL TRACT. 
TueEreE has recently come into my posses- 
sion a poetical tract, which, if it be not 
skesbutely unique, is of the greatest rarity. 
It is not mentioned by Mr. J. P. Edmonds in 
his ‘ Aberdeen Printers,’ 1886, as one of the 
issues of Edward Raban’s press ; nor, after 
diligent inquiry, can I trace the existence of 
any other copy than the one now before me. 
[ quote the title-page exactly as it stands :— 
The 
Converts-Cordiall : 


or 
The Penitents Pass-tyme. 
Contayning 
Varietie of Spirituall Meditations ; 
Serving for the Soulls Solace. 
By 3 M. D. Lynd: 
[Floral ornament. 
Aberdene, 
Imprinted by Edward Raban, 
ird of Letters : 
And are to bee sold at his Shop, 
in th’ end of the Broad-gate, 1644. 
It will be observed from this. title-page that 
Raban quaintly designates himself * Laird of 
Letters.” In this same year and the year 
following two other books were issued from 
his press, each bearing the same fanciful 
designation. These are all the known in- 
stances, as far as I can make out, of his 
having done so. 

I have no hesitation whatever in assigning 
the authorship of ‘ The Converts Cordiall’ to 
Mr. David Lyndesay, minister of the parish 
of Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire. We know that 
he was the author of a work printed by 
Raban in 1642, and as no copy is now known 


to exist, the following entry is “a conjec- | 


tural restoration of the title-page” from 
varticulars preserved by John Spalding in 
1is Memorialls’ (‘Aberdeen Printers,’ 1886, 
72) :— 

* 1642. Lyndsay David. Scotlandis Halteluiah, 
by Mr. Dauid Lyndsay, Persone of Balhelvie. 

Aberdene, Printed by Edward Raban, 1642.” 
From its title there can be no doubt that this 
last production was in verse; but Lyndesay’s 
‘A Dolorous Expression’ and *An Eclog,’ 
which he contributed to ‘ Funerals of a Right 
Reverend Father in God, Patrick Forbes, of 
Corse, Bishop of Aberdene,’ printed by Raban 
in 1635, will be found in the republication of 
that work by the Seattionente Society in 
1845 (pp. 11-17). The following brief refer- 
ence to Lyndesay is taken from Maidment’s 


‘Catalogues of Scotish Writers’ (1833, 


p. 124) :— 
“Mr. David Lindesay, parson of Bohelvie, in the 


| province of Finmartine. He was a piouse and 


zealouse preacher. He wrote severall Poems. He 
i of the antient noble familie of the Lindesays 
0 . 

Lyndesay died on 23 November, 1667, aged 
about eighty-four years. 

On the verso of the title-page reproduced 
above there is an address in prose “ To the 
Christianly disposed Reader,” subscribed 
simply D. L.; and from the opening para- 
graph it would appear that there was an 
earlier impression of what the author is 
pleased to call “ this little Treatise” :— 

“This little Treatise did (not long ag go) adven- 
ture the worlds Theater, vnder the Patrocinie of a 
then militant; but now triumphant Ladie. And it 
beeing much worn out of Press, hath showed it 
self now the second tyme, with enlargement ; and 
that vnder the shelter of the present matrimoniall 
consort, and comfort of my Noble Patron, L. E. 
(John, Earl of Kin; ghorn). 

On the page immediately following this 
address there is a metrical dedication, which 
I shall quote in full. The “ Lady Elizabeth, 
Now Countes of Kingorn,” was Lady Eliza- 
beth Maule, only daughter of Patrick, first 
Earl of Panmure. She married John, second 
Earl of Kinghorn (the title was afterwards 
merged in that of Strathmore), as his second 
wife. The earl died in 1647. On 30 July, 
1650, “ Lady Elizabeth” married again ; her 
second husband was George, Earl of Linlith- 


gow. She died at Castle Huntly in 1659, and 


had the uncommon experience of being 
mother to no fewer than three earls—Strath- 
more, Linlithgow, and Callendar :— 
To 
Vertues Paragon, 


the 
Truelie-Noble Lady, 
The Lady Elizabet 1, 
Now Countes of Kingorn. 


When thyne endowments admirablie rare, 

Were first divuigate, by celebrious fame ; 

I stood amazed, with a ‘doubting ear: 

Till 1 should take some notice of the same. 
Then (Saba-lyke) when I approch’d to thee, 
1 found thy worth, exceed fames herauldrie. 


I saw thy statelie port, voyd of disdayn: 

1 heard thy words, both ponderous and sage. 

I saw the Symptoms, of thy prudent brayn, 

Rare for a woman, wondrous for thyne age. 
Besyde all those (which beautifyes the rest, ) 
Grace hath a shryne, within thy sacred brest. 


Go on (graue Ladie) treade the wayes of Grace ; 
Harbour the Vertues, Morall, and Divine: 
Bee Hymens glorie, dignitie thy Race, 
And to true Honour, let thy heart encline. 
So shalt thou bee, for Vertue, and Renown ; 
Thy Makers Darling, and thy Husbands Crown. 
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I haue (Madame) in Honour of your Worth, 
Sent you this Poem, speaking Divine Songs ; 
First, daign to own it ; Then conduct it forth, 
And giue it shelter, from Sarcastick wrongs : 
So shall my Muse (most Noble Patroness, ) 
Remayn the Herauld of Your Worthiness. 
To your La: service, duelie & truelie devoted, 
M. Da: Lyndesay. 
It may be noted that the prevailing senti- 
ment of the tract throughout is of a religious 
character, oftentimes quaintly 
and the metrical form similar to what has 
just been quoted. One of the principal 
poems is entitled ‘Of Mordecai, Cousin 
German, to Esther. The following are two 
additional specimens of our author's muse :— 
To Momvs. 
Envyous Carper, if this Work were thyne ; 
(As it stands guarded, by this statelie Dame,) 
Thou shouldst commend it; But because it’s myne, 
With high disdayn, thou wilt maligne the same. 
Spew out thy Malice, in thy furious fit ; 
My Shelter shall bee Antidote for it. 
Tue Gopiie MAy’s Desyre. 
I wish not Nestor’s years, nor Galen’s Health : 
I famish not for Humane Dignitie : 
I thirst not for Revenge ; I craue no Wealth ; 
Nor Flesh-delighting Sensualitie. 
I onlie wish, That God would look on mee, 
Through Christ’s deserving, with asmyling Eye. 
One glance whereof shall breed my soull more 
pleasure, 
Than Croesus had of all his earthlie Treasure. 
The tract consists of twelve leaves small 
quarto (A to F, two leaves to a signature, 
the last being blank), and considering the 
ephemeral form in which it must originally 
have been issued it is in excellent preser- 
vation. » 


STORY OF THE MILLER OF SANS SOUCI: 
AN ORIENTAL ANALOGUE, 

THERE is a well-known incident in the life 
of Frederick the Great which is often cited 
as an illustration alike of the independence 
of the subject and the justice of the king. 
Carlyle has told us how popular the incident 
of the Miller of Sans Souci became, especially 
in France, where it was made the subject of 
a poem by Andrieux, which found its way 
into the anthologies, and of a comedy by 
Dieulafoi. The Miller can be matched from 
Oriental history. Among the kings of Kash- 
inira we read of Chandrapida, who reigned 
A.D. 684. We are told that he equally pos- 
sessed power and forgiveness, and similar 
opposite qualifications. He was rich without 
the concomitant vices ; he equally favoured 


all, and did nothing that frightened his 
people; and was so modest that he felt 


ashamed when any one praised him for his 


good works. 


**When building the temple to Tribhuvanas-vami 
the house of a tanner fell within the boundary 
marked for the temple; but that man would not 
give up his house, though compensation money was 
offered to him. At last the matter was reported to 
the king. The men in charge of the building, and 
not the tanner, were held guilty, and they were 
censured for want of forethought in having com- 
menced the building without obtaining the consent 
of the tanner in the first instance. They were told 
either to reduce the plan of the temple, or to build 
it elsewhere, for he (the king) would not commit 
the sin of forcibly taking another’s land. ‘For itis 
our duty,’ said he, ‘to administer justice, and if we 
act unjustly who will act rightly?’ At this time 
there arrived a man from the shoemaker, and was 
sent to the king by the ministers. This man said 
that the shoemaker wished to see the king, and if 
he was not held fit to enter the court, he requested 


| that he might see the king when at leisure and out 


| of his court. 


Accordingly on a subsequent day 
the king gave audience to the shoemaker when out 
of his court, and asked him if he was the obstacle 
in the execution of a pious object, namely, the 
erection of the temple, and added that if he thought 
his house beautiful, he might have another house 
still more beautiful, or a large sum of money. Then 
the shoemaker replied, ‘Be not proud, O king, of 
your learning and experience, but listen to my 
words according to my judgment. 1 am meaner 
than a dog, and you area great king of the line of 
Kakutstha. The courtiers will therefore be vexed 
to see us talking together. The body of the living 
is brittle, but is strengthened with pride and affec- 
tion. As you love your body, which is adorned 
with the ornaments sangkana, hdra, and angada, 
even so we love ours though unadorned. What 
this handsome palace is to you that is my hut to 
me, though through it the sun penetrates. This 
hut, like a mother, is the witness of my joys and 
sorrows from my birth, and I cannot bear to see it 
taken away to-day. The grief which a man feels 
when his house is taken away from him can only be 
known to the god who is ousted from heaven, or to 
a king who has lost his kingdom. Even after all 
this, if you come to my house and ask for it, then 
out of civility I shall give it up to thee.’ The king 


went to the shoemaker's house and bought it. The 
good are not vain though possessed of wealth. The 


shoemaker clasped his hands together, and said that 
the condescension of the king and the pains he had 
taken for the performance of a just act were well 
betitting him; and as Virtue had tested Yudhish- 
thira, so he had tested him. He then wished the 
king a prosperous and long life, doing such holy 
deeds and living admired by the pious.” * 

If we accept this testimony Chandrapida 
may take his place beside Frederick. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Recorp VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC.— 
As ‘N. & Q.’ is considered the repository for 
gathering together interesting records, and 
its pages contain controversies in connexion 


* ‘Kings of Kashmira,’ being a translation of the 
Sanskrit work ‘ Rajataranggini of Kahlana Pan- 
dita,’ by Jughesh Chunder Dutt (Calcutta, 1879), 
pp. 64, 65. 
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with Atlantic greyhounds, locomotive steam | Omarians, this book is gratefully dedicated.” 
engines, and first steam ships to cross the | Mr. Dole’s “ Foreword” occupies eight pages, 


Atlantic, the following account of the record 
voyage of an Atlantic “ flyer,” which appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph, dated Thursday, 
18 July, may be given :— 

** Yesterday the Hamburg-American line steamer 
Deutschland arrived at Plymouth, after having 
excelled all previous best performances, and again 
lowered the Atlantic record for the eastward pas- 
sage. Her present voyage from New York has been 
accomplished in five days eleven hours five minutes, 
an average speed of 23°51 knots having been main- 
tained. Sandy Hook was passed at 2.16 P.M. 
(7.16 p.m. Greenwich time) on the 11th inst., and by 
noon the next day 479 miles had been logged. The 
following twenty-four hours saw 557 miles covered, 
the greatest distance ever run in one day on the 
eastward voyage. On the l4th there was a fresh 
westerly wind, and the Deutschland ran 551 miles. 
Ina light south-westerly wind 544 miles was done 
the next day, whilst on the l6th the log showed 
550 miles. The remaining distance to Plymouth 
was 401 miles, making a total of 3,082 miles. The 
Deutschland, which brought 676 passengers, 765 
bags of mails and specie, value 820,195 dollars, has 
done the voyage from New York to Plymouth in 
tive days seven hours thirty-eight minutes, but that 
was when running on the northern route, which 
is exactly a hundred miles shorter than the trip 
which ended yesterday. On that occasion, how- 
ever, the average speed was 23°32 knots. This has 
several times been exceeded by the Deutschland, 
which on her last passage crossed the Atlantic at 
23°38 knots.” 

H. J. B. 


THe Book EVER PUBLISHED.— 
The publication of this curiosity of literature 
ought not to pass unnoticed in the pages of 
*N. & Itis a version of the ‘Ruba’iyat’ 
of Omar Khayyam, consisting of the fourth 
FitzGerald edition, with an introduction 
specially written for it by Mr. Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, editor of the Boston Variorum 
edition. It was issued by Mr. Charles Hardy 
Meigs, of Cleveland, Ohio, in a limited edition 
of fifty-seven copies, printed upon Japan 
paper and bound in paper boards. Each 
copy is numbered and signed by Mr. Meigs, 
and the plates from which it was printed 
have been destroyed. The volume consists 
of forty-eight pages,’ and the title-page 
reads :— 

* Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam | of Naishapir. 
| Rendered into English Verse by | Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. | With an Introduction by | Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. | Cleveland, Ohio,U.S.A. | Charles Hardy 
Meigs. | M.C.M.” 

On the back of the title is the usual copy- 
right notice, and “Printed by the Burrows 
Brothers Co. at the Imperial Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1900,” and opposite is the dedication, 
“To the enenalils John Hay, Poet and 
Statesman, Lover of Omar and beloved of 


after which comes the poem, without Fitz- 
Gerald’s introduction or notes. The dimen- 
sions of this volume are phenomenal. The 
bound volume measures */sin high by °/ie in. 
broad ; the pages measure "/s: in. by */sz in, 
The full dimensions of the print, measured 
on a full page of the introduction, are */i¢ in. 
by */ie in. (square). The text has evidently 
been set up in type and photographed down 
on to a steel or copper plate, but it is difficult 
to imagine how the printing off was done. 
The book is quite legible under the micro- 
scope with a 1 in. or 1'/: in. objective and ‘‘ A” 
eyepieces, the paper having taken the ink 
with great clearness, and it is seldom one has 
to go to the context to make out any indi- 
vidual word. There are, 1 understand, in 
existence seven copies of the original type- 
printed edition taken before reduction 
Epwarp Herron-ALLen. 


Vernium.”—By writ dated at Kennington, 
9 Oct., 1243, the guardians of the bishopric 
of Winchester received orders :— 

“Quod in castro nostro Wintonie summitatem 
veiril de camera Rosamunde plumbo cooperiri 
faciatis.”—* Réles Gascons ’ (1885), No. 1992. 

I do not find the word in Du Cange, nor in 
Mr. Trice Martin’s small glossary. 
O. O. H. 


LeaDEN Roors.—The enclosed cutting from 
the Coventry Standard of 5 July is interesting 
as showing the ages of leaden roofs. The 
great thickness of some of the lead formerly 
used may be noticed by the depth of the 
workmen’s marks occasionally found on 
roofs, which would penetrate the sheets 
used in modern times :— 


“In making preliminary arrangements for the 
restoration of the roof of Holy Trinity Church, 
Coventry, Mr. H. W. Chattaway, the architect, 
found several ancient inscriptions, which are inter- 
esting as denoting the age of the lead used on the 
roof. The following are the inscriptions: Arch- 
deacon’s chapel. —* These two roofes were repayred 
in the year 1658. P., T. North chancel aisle. 
—‘*This roof was repayred Anno Salvtis, 1666. 
Thomas Bewle, stanton,” Marler’s Chapel. — A 
similar inscription to above, but the plumber’s 
name is here spelt ‘ Bewley.’ South aisle.—‘ This 
roof was rebuilt Anno Domini 1728. Dr. Kimberley, 
vicar ; Thomas Lowke, Wm. Bosworth, John Hill, 
Simon Villers, churchwardens; Thos. Bewley. 
plumber.’ ” 

W. H. QuaARRELL 


A “Wickep” Prayer Boox.— There are 
several varieties of the ‘ Wicked Bible.” It 
may not be without interest to note a 
remarkable misprint in an edition of the 
Anglican Prayer Book. The issue, it should 
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be said, however, was not one sent forth by 
authority. Mr. E. Tunstall, of Manchester, 
has shown me his copy of 

“The Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacrament according to the use of the 
Church of England, with the Psalms of David, 
paraphras’d: together with the Lives of the 
Apostles, and an Account of the Original of the 
Fasts and Feasts of the Church, with several of 
the Rubricks occasionally explaind. By William 
Nicholls, D.D. London: Printed for J. Holland, 
at the Bible and Ball, and W. Taylor, at the Ship, 
both in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1709. S8vo.” 

On p. 213 there is this passage :— 
Minister. 

VI. Thou shalt do Murder. 

People. Lord have Mercy upon us, and incline 
our Hearts to keep this Law. 

There is no table of evvata—at all events in 
this copy—so that it must be supposed this 
murderous misprint passed undetected. This 
edition is not mentioned in the interesting 
account of Nicholls which appears in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
“ Paraphrase on the Psalms” is dated 1707. 
The Prayer Book is dedicated to the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Mount Harmer (“being 
bound by the Duty and Gratitude which I 
owe to my most Noble Lord, your Father”), 
and the Psalter to “Charles, Lord Hallifax.” 

This edition of the Prayer Book may take 

its place among the curiosities of literature. 
E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 

[Another ‘* Wicked” Prayer Book is described in 
8S. vii. 187. It is an octavo, printed in 1686 by 
Charles Bill, Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb. 
The Epistle for the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
reads in some copies of this edition (not in all): 
“They who do such things shall inherit the king- 
dom of God,” not being omitted. The edition of 
1688 also omits the nof.] 


GREEN AN Untucky Cotour.—The other 
day I heard a well-educated Hull lady say 
she had only had three green dresses during 
her lifetime, and in each instance she had had 
to put them aside to wear mourning for those 
dear to her. Never again, she said, would 
she appear in green, which she linked so 
closely with death. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 

(That the wearing of a green gown will be followed 
by a death in the family is related from Staines in 
7" S. viii. 464. The symbolism of green is discussed 
at vol. x. pp. 141, 258 of the same Series. 


STONE STOCKS. 


A local paper says that | 


some stone stocks, affording accommodation | 


for two offenders, which have lain buried for 
nearly a century in the centre of the colliery 
village of Little Lever, near Bolton, have 
just been unearthed. The account mentions 


that culprits were attached thereto by wrist- 
lets and circlets, and the actual stocks— which 
the District Council have promised carefully 
to preserve—weigh nearly two tons. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


on Mary Gorp.—The following 
epitaph is from a well-executed, neat monu- 
ment by a Puritan “unlettered” mason in 
Berrynarbor Church chancel, as yet unre- 
stored. I think it quaint enough to be 
worth notice. 

Marigold flower at each corner at top. 
Dedicated 
To the pretious memorie of 
Mary y® deare and only davgher of 
George Westcott, Pastor of this 
Church) and of Frances his wife, who 
Leaving this vale of miserie for a mansion 
In felicitie was neer enterred Ianvar 31" 
Anno Dii 1648 etat 
70. 
This Mary-gold, lo! here doth show, 
Marie, worth Gold lies neer below, ; 
Cut downe by death, the fair’st gilt flow’r 
Flourish, and fade doth in an howr. 
The Marygold in sun-shine spread, 
(When cloudie) clos’d doth bow the head 
This orient plant retains its guise, 
With splendent Sol to set and rise : 
Eun so, this virgin MA RIE-ROSE 
In life soon nipt, in death fresh growes ; 
With Christ, her light, she set in paine ; 
By Christ, her Lord shee’ll rise again : 
When she shall shine more bright by farr, 
Then any twinckling radiant starre : 
‘or bee assur’d, that by death’s dart 
Mary enioyes the better part. 

Maria Westcott G. W. 

Anagt) Mors evicta tuta 


“Fautt” i Tennis.— On 26 October, 
1526, John Hacket wrote from Brussels to 
Wolsey :— 

** For al that I can perceive in these partiis, yf it 
micht happen that the Emperor coud find the 
mennis wyt his honnour to make pece wyt France 
oncnowen to us, they schould tink here that they 
schould have XLV and a /fau/t at tennis game 
agens us.”—‘ Lett. and Pap. Hen. VIII.,’ IV. ii. 1148. 
The earliest instance in ‘N.E.D.’ is of 1599. 

O. O. 

“Turn.”—The technical “variety stage” 
use of this word I do not find in the ‘Cen- 
tury Dictionary.’ Mr. R. P. Watson, in his 
‘Memoirs’ (1899, p. 156), says a performer 
was “waiting for her ‘turn’ at the far 
side of the stage.” It is, of course, quite 
apparent that the performer is waiting to go 
on to perform ; but supposing instead he had 
said extra turn? These two words have also 
a technical meaning, which no doubt some 
one will be able to Suunto more accurately 
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than I can. When a new performer is going 
to appear, his (or her) name does not appear 
in the programme, but instead of a number 
being put up “extra turn” is put on the 
board. THomas. 


“Warrress.”— The introduction of this 
word is noted by De Quincey in his ‘Literary 
Reminiscences’ (‘Coleridge’). Speaking of 
a cottage inn at Buttermere, he says: “The 
daughter of the house, a fine young woman 
of eighteen, acted as waiter.” Then, in a 
note written about 1852 :— 

“ Waiter. —Since this was first written, social 
changes in London, by introducing females very 
extensively into the office(once monopolized by men) 
of attending the visitors at the tables of eating- 
houses, have introdnced a corresponding new word, 
viz., waitress, which word, twenty-five years back, 
would have been simply ludicrous, but now has 
become as indispensable to precision of language as 
the words traitress, heiress, inheritrix, &c.” 

Ricnarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Str Nicnotas Butter or EpMmonton, 
Knicut. —-In Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’ (Harl. 
Soc.) his death is given as on 8 June, 1706. 
He was buried at Edmonton. See ‘ Parish 
Registers,’ 13 June, 1700. I give extracts 
from his will in .Wiscellanea (lenealogica et 
Heraldica, vol. ii., Second Series, p. 100. 

REGINALD Stewart BoppincTon. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Consett.—In 1689 the Society of Baptists, 
under Hanserd Knollys, drew up a ‘ Confes- 
sion of Faith,’ which was printed at the time. 
It was reprinted about 1799, and in an 
appendix was given a letter from the Baptist 
brethren in Ireland, dated from Waterford 
in 1653. Herein they state some recent 
experiences of God’s providence, 

“particularly in his sore snatching and removing 
from us, not only useful members in Sion, but even 
our eyes, our hands, and our hearts; the never-to- 
be-forgotten young Draper, dear Consett, precious 
Pocke, useful Saffery, and that in the midst of their 
days, and the beginning of wondrous works.” 

I shall be glad to know anything about 
“dear Consett.” W. C. B. 


SoMERSET, THE Protector.—Where should 
I be likely to find correspondence of the first 
Earl of Hertford, afterwards the Protector 


Duke of Somerset, for the years 1544-8, 
which is not in either the Record Office or the 
British Museum? Can any of your readers 
inform me how some of his official letter- 
books come to be amongst the MSS. sold by 
the late Duke of Hamilton to the British 
Museum about 1872? Would any of his 
papers be in the charter rooms of the Dukes 
of Northumberland and Somerset or of the 
resent Lord Hertford? I cannot trace any 
‘lood relationship between the Protector 
Somerset and the Duke of Hamilton’s family. 
Were these Hertford MSS. in Mr. Beckford’s 
collection ; and, if so, how did he acquire 
them? 


A Curtous Bapcs.—I should be glad if 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could throw light on 
a badge of which the following is a descrip- 
tion: A gold pendant, consisting of two 
parts connected by a hinge. At the top a 
death’s head, with ruby eyes, and cross-bones, 
supported on a base slightly chased, the 
design resembling two thistles. The lower 
and larger part consists of three triangle- 
shaped sections, with centres of red, white, 
and blue enamel, respectively ; on the white 
is the head of an arrow and a pair of scales, 
on the blue a serpent and rod, and on the red a 
gold chasing somewhat resemblinga butterfly. 
The whole three are pierced diagonally with 
two daggers and straight up through the 
centre with an arrow. On the centre of the 
front is a small gold book, raised, whose open 
leaves are crossed by a chain of three links. 
At the back is a raised eye with blue enamel 
centre and black pupil, surrounded by star- 
like rays. It is said to be the badge of an 
American secret society, but there is no 
authority for the statement. 

JEANNIE S. PorpHam. 

Llanrwst, N. Wales. 


Locktons, or LeIcesTeRSHIRE.—Can any 
of your readers give me any information 
about the Locktons of Leicestershire? The 
name appears on the registers of Long Claw- 
son Church towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. They have also had considerable 
connexion with Old Dalby, where a number 
are buried. Has this family any connexion 
with the Locktons, or Loctons, of Swinstead, 
Lincolnshire? At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century this family seems to 
disappear from Swinstead, but to re- 
appear at Swineshead. The Swinstead 
family are traced back to about 1400 at 
Sawston, near Cambridge, in the 1562 Visita- 
tion of Lincolnshire. In 1384 there was a 
John de Lokton, king’s serjeant, who took his 
name from Lockton in Yorkshire, and who 
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held land at Malton in that county. 
number of wills of the De Locktons of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are in the 
registry at York, and a Ralph de Loketon 
lived at Lockton in 1249. [ should be glad 
of any  mecegaaaaan which would connect any 
of the above. Wma. LockTon. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


LANCASHIRE Famities.—Any information 
respecting the under-mentioned families, not 
contained in the publications of the various 
archeological and antiquarian societies of 
Lancashire, would be acceptable for inclusion 
in a series of parochial histories relating to 
the hundred of West Derby: North Meols 
parish —Coudray, Aughton, and Hesketh ; 
Aughton parish—W. alleys, or Walsh, of Walsh 
Hall; Litherland, of Poulton in Wallesley, 
co. Chester ; Bradshagh, of Litherland : 
Starky of Aughton Hall; Atherton and 
Stanley of Moor Hall; Gerrard of Gerrard 
Hall ; and Bickersteth, of Middlewood. 

V. FARRER. 


Martin House, Skipton. 


“Cuttivation.”—The eleventh volume of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ was issued in 
1880, and since that time, unless I am grossly 


mistaken, the word “ cultivation ” has become | 


obsolete in the precise sense that we to-day 
imply by the word “culture.” At any rate, 
on reading Sir R. C. Jebb’s article on Greece 
I seemed to feel a strong distaste for the 
word, as being somewhat inappropriate con- 
textually, and shall be glad if those readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who possess the ‘H.E.D.’ will 
tell me whether my surmise is well or ill 
founded respecting the change in the applica- | 
tion of these words. M. L. R. Brestar. 

South Hackney. 

(The portion of the ‘ H.E.D,’ including eu/tivation 
was issued in 1893. The only quotation given in 


which cu/tiration is equivalent to culture is from 
Lecky in 1869.] 


RELIQUARY AT ORVIETO. — Can any one 
refer me to an illustrated account of the 
famous reliquary at Orvieto Cathedral, in 


connexion with which in 1338 an_in- 
credulous priest, when consecrating the 
host at the Church of St. Christina at 


Jolsena, saw drops of blood issue from the 
wafer? References to details of this miracle 
(which led to the institution of Corpus 
Christi Day in the Roman calendar) will 
oblige. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Town Hall, Lancaster. 


Jounston 
is known of this author? He is not in the 
*D.N.B. Lremember, somewhat dimly, read- 


Ali ing of his death, oueen twenty- en years 


ago, and that he was engaged to a lady who 
| refused him when she knew he was illegiti- 
mate. The following, on ‘ Love and Time,’ 
are the only extracts | have from his poems : 
Ah! what can still in me this anxious fear, 
This tedious longing after all so dear? 

Ah! all so nigh—in musing, ever seen, 

Yet far as though wide oceans roll’d between ! 
These fetters grieve ; but hope and fear at strife— 
This pining, yearning love wears out my life ! 


Lost gold is found: lost hours are lost for aye. 

Let time, young man, be deem’d thy dearest store. 
Life is an inn where thou wilt dwell a day, 

Go soon the long old road, and come—no more. 


RicHaArRD HEMMING. 
Ardwick. 


PortTRAITS OF OFrricEers.—Could you give 
me any information as to where I could get 
likenesses of old officers mentioned in the 
following list? W. means Waterloo. 

Specially appointed Commissioners. 
General Sir Charles Green, Bart., G.C.B., 1805. 
General Sir H. Burrard, Bart., 1809. 
Lieut.-General W. Wynyard, 1812. 
Major-General John Brown, 1812. 
General Sir R. Darling, G.C.H., 1813. 
General Earl of Rosslyn, G.C.B., 1816. 
| General Sir John Macdonald, = C.B.., 
General Sir A. Hope, G.C.B., 1819. 
General Sir W. Clinton, G.C. 'B., 1826. 
Lieut.-General Sir H. Taylor, G.C. B., G.C.H., 1831. 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Gardiner, a? 


1818. 


General Lord Fitze G.C.H.. 
Lieut.-General Sir R. Jackson, K.C. Be 1836. 
(W.) Field-Marshal Sir H. D. Ross, G.C C.B., 1845. 
The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, 1848. 

| General Sir G. A. Wetherall, G.C.B , K.H., 1851. 


The Right Hon. L. Sulivan, 1852. 
| (W.) General the Hon. Sir H. Murray, K.C.B., 1855. 


| (W.) General Sir James ene, 1855. 
| General W. F. Foster, K.H., 
General Sir James Freeth, K. i KC. B., 1856. 
(W.) General Sir George Scov ell, G.C.B., 1856. 
Lieut -General A Right Hon. Sir P. Herbert, 
K.C.B., 
Brevet-Col. Sir E.R. W etherall, C.B., K.C.S.L, 
1865. 
(V.C.) Ger rw the Hon. Sir H. H. Clifford, 
K.C.)} C.B., 1869. 
| W. Armstrong, C.B., 1873. 


GeorcE Forrest, Colonel. 
Royal Military School, Chelsea, 8. W. 


or Kinnout.—Prof. Gardiner, in his 
‘History of the Commonwealth,’ vol. i., de- 
finitely asserts the death of an Earl of 
Kinnoul in the Orkneys in November, 1649, 
and of another earl, a brother, on Strath 
Oykell, when uping with Montrose after 
his defeat at Carbisdale, 28 April, 1650. Prof. 
Gardiner thus boldly vouches for two new 
Earls of Kinnoul whose names and existence 
are unknown to genealogists. His authority 
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for the death of the first of the two is the 
following passage in John Gwyn’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
R 88: “About two months after [ze., in 
November, 1649] the Earl of Kynoole fell 
sick at Bursey, the Earl of Morton’s house 
{in Orkney], and there died of a pleurisy ”; 
and in a letter to the Atheneum of 11 Novem- 
ber, 1893, Prof. Gardiner says that a letter 
of Ogilvy of Powrie, 3 March, 1650--“ and 
indeed, if this Lord Kinnoul had not come 
timeously over with that last recruit "—shows 
that Gwyn did not blunder in alleging the 
death. I have not seen Ogilvy’s letter, but 
the extract given <loes not, to my mind, prove 
anything. Prof. Gardiner also refers to Bal- 
four’s ‘Annals,’ iii. 433, but all that can be 
established therefrom is the fact that an 
Earl of Kinnoul was in the Orkneys at or 
about the time of his uncle the Earl of 
Morton’s death there, 12 November, 1649. 
The authority for the death of the next earl 
in 1650 is a statement by Gordon that Lord 
Kinnoul “being faint for lack of meat, and 
not able to travel any further, was left there 
among the mountains, and is supposed to have 
perished.” 

Frankly speaking, though with all re- 
spect to the eminent historian, I cannot 
believe in either of these earls ; and it seems 
to me far simpler to consider that Gwyn’s 
specific statement and Gordon’s supposition 
are wrong as to the fact of death than that 
an earl, or earls, should have grown to man’s 
estate and been active lieutenants of Mont- 
rose in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, yet should leave no discoverable trace 
in peerages, records, or registers. I feel 
little doubt that all these references are to 
William, third Earl of Kinnoul (see G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Peerage,’ ‘III. E. Kinnoul’); 
that he went to the Orkneys in November, 
1649, to raise the islanders for the king ; very 
likely fell ill of pleurisy there, and was 
rumoured to have died ; recovered, fought by 
Montrose’s side at Carbisdale, escaped with 
him, and was left in an exhausted state in 
the hills ; again recovered, married twice, and 
died in his bed in 1677. Vicary Gripes. 


Isaac Famity or Kent. — Information 
wanted about this family (Sable, a bend, in 
the sinister point a leopard's head or), who 
owned Condies (or Cundy) Hall in Whitstable, 
Hoth in parish of Patricksbourne (in which 
church some of them were buried), and other 
property in Kent. John Isaac was Sheriff of 
cent in 1461. James Isaac was Marshal of 
Dover Castle and keeper of the artillery 
there in 1487, and two years later Bailiff of 
Sandwich. Edward Isaac, who seems to 


have been the last male of the family, left 
three daughters: by first wife (daughter of 
| Jerningham) a daughter Jane, who married 
'(1) Martin Sidley, (2) Sir Henry Palmer ; by 
second wife Margaret (daughter of Sir 
| Richard Wheatwill) two, Mary, married 
|Thomas Appleton of Suffolk, and Mar- 
|garet, married John (second son of Sir 
| John) Jermye of Suffolk. Books on Kent 
have been consulted. Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Morro or THE ORDNANCE OFrice.—Crest, 
Az., three field-pieces on their carriages in 
pale or ; on a chief arg. as many cannon balls 
sa. Motto, “Sua tela tonanti.” What is the 
meaning of this motto, and where is it taken 
from? It seems to mean “To the thunderer 
his own weapons” — meeting Jove with 
weapons (thunder) as good as his. J. H. 


Crosp1Lt.—I wish to find the exact date of 
death of John Crosdill, a celebrated English 
cellist, who died at Escrick, Yorks, in October, 
1825. As this is not recorded in the parish 
register, he was probably buried elsewhere. 
The date is not given in any book known to 
me. A. F. H. 

Fisner Famity.—I am trying to trace the 
pedigree of a certain Daniel Fisher, a wire- 
drawer of Stepney, a widower aged thirty- 
five, who had licence, dated 6 April, 1687, to 
marry Anne Busine,a widow. They had a 
son James, born 20 August, 1688, who married 
Anne, daughter of Alexander Garrett, of 
Stepney. James Fisher, in his will, proved 
9 September, 1737 (P.C.C., Wake, 205), desires 
to be buried by his parents at Whitechapel, 
and mentions his son Alexander. Any in 
formation re above will be thankfully re- 
ceived. T. Cotyer-Fercusson. 

Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 

‘AuGustus De MorGAN ON THE DIFFICULTY 
OF THE CORRECT Description or Booxs.’—The 
above is the title given by the ‘ Encyclopedic 
| Dictionary ’ in giving a quotation illustrating 
'*Colophon.’ There was no book published 
| with that title, so far’ as I can ascertain, but 
}it is most probably an essay in one of De 
| Morgan’s many books. The correct reference 
would much oblige. Wm. H. Peer. 


Littte Joun’s Remarns.—In Mr. 8. T. 
Hall’s ‘Rambles in the Country surrounding 
the Forest of Sherwood’ mention is made of 
“a party of great folk from Yorkshire having 
had it re-exhumed and taken it with them to 
Canon Hall, near Barnsley.” The “it” was 
the thigh-bone, thirty-two inches in length, 
of Little John, Robin Hood’s famous fidus 


| Achates, whose grave, according to imme- 
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morial tradition is (or was) in Hathersage 
churchyard. Has this thigh-bone ever been 
replaced in its original resting-place? If not, 
where is it now? I need the information 
for literary purposes, as I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe in the non-mythological 
personality of Robin Hood and the “ merrie 
men” of Sherwood Forest. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Deputy-GoverNors oF CountTrEs.—How 
many were appointed for each county? 
From the commission of Thomas Stoney, 
of Arran Hill, co. Tipperary (see ‘Stoney, of 
Portland, in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’), it 
appears that they were provided by the 
terms of the Militia Act of 1792. T. U.S. 


CHARLES LAMB AS A JOURNALIST. 
(9 S. viii. 60, 85.) 

Mr Lucas may take it for certain that 
Lamb’s connexion with the Ad+ion began and 
ended in 1801. But why does not Mr. Lucas 
examine the contents, and thus ascertain for 
himself the dates and true chronological 
sequence of the letters? The task of re- 
arranging the letters would be easy and 
pleasant for one acquainted, as he . 
sumably is, with the lives of Elia’s chief 
correspondents. Moreover, it is an indis- 
pensable proyredeusis for the intending bio- 
grapher of Lamb. 

Me. Lucas is perplexed about the date of 
the two letters hee rome Ixxxiii. and Ixxxiv. 
in Canon Ainger’s 1888 edition, and xevi. and 
xevii. in the recent édition de luxe. These 
are dated “[August] 1801” and “ August 31, 
1801,” respectively by all the later editors. 
Mr. Lucas thinks they may possibly belong 
to 1803 ; but a glance at the contents of the 
second letter decides the question at once in 
favour of 1801. This second letter is a reply 
to one from Manning announcing (1) his 
arrival in the near future for a stay in town, 
and (2) his resolve to explore China later on. 
Lamb replies that of the intended visit to 
China he had already heard, but that the 
news of Manning’s impending visit to London 
is a joyful and well-timed surprise. ‘ You 
could not come in a better time for my 
yurposes ; for I have just lost Rickman...... 
He has gone to Lreland for a year or two.” 
Now (as Mr. Lucas is doubtless aware) 
Rickman went over to Dublin as private 
secretary to Charles Abbot, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the Addington Administra- 


tion, in the month of July, 1801. In January, 
1802, Abbot was mauled to fill the Speaker’s 
chair, and with him Rickman returned to 
London, where he remained — at first as 
private secretary to the Speaker, and later 
on (1814) as Clerk to the House. All which 
corroborates the commonly received date 
(31 Aug., 1801) of letter lxxxiv. (Ainger, 1888). 
Again, from a letter addressed by Lamb to 
Robert Lloyd, undated, but proved by the 
contents to be later than 15 November, 1801 
(which letter, by the way, is printed by Mr. 
Lucas out of its proper place in ‘Charles 
Lamb and the Lloyds,’ p. 136), we learn that 
Manning was in town in November—on his 
way, as we know, to Paris, whither he went 
before the year was out. Manning may have 
come up in October, or earlier still ; anyhow 
the friends cannot well have foregatherec 
until after Lamb’s return from Margate, 
where we find him sojourning 9-17 Sep- 
tember, 1801. 

In letter lxxxiii. (1888) Lamb transcribes 
for Manning his “epigram on Mackintosh— 
the Vindicie Gallice man—who has got a 
place at last,” &c. The reference here is not 
to the Bombay recordership, which was not 
bestowed until 1803. But already in 1800 
Mackintosh had thought of accepting a 
jetgeip in Trinidad, and later he on 
yecome a candidate for the office of Ad vocate- 
General in Bengal—a post ultimately be- 
stowed on Bobus Smith (1803). A rumour 
in connexion with this latter or some other 
place may have reached Lamb, and inspired 
the unlucky epigram. 

In dealing with the dates of letters lxxxiii. 
and lxxxiv. Mr. Lucas is needlessly sceptical ; 
when he comes to deal with letter lxiv. (1888), 
on the other hand, his mood changes; he 
becomes, like Boswell, “ full of belief.” Never- 
theless, letter lxiv., which all the editors 
agree in dating “October 5, 1800,” belongs, 
in point of fact, to the spring of that year. 
As in the case of Ixxxiv., a glance at the 
contents suftices to ascertain the true date. 
Lamb writes: “ Dr. Manning, Coleridge has 
left us to go into the North on a visit to 
Wordsworth.” Coleridge took his departure 
from the Lambs’—36, Chapel Street, Penton- 
ville —on the first day of April, 1800. 
Again, Lamb writes: “ Priscilla [Lloyd] 
meditates going to see ‘ Pizarro’ at Drury 
Lane to-night (from her uncle’s) under 
cover of coming to dine with me...... heu 
tempora ! heu mores !” But during the month 
of October, 1800, there was no performance 
of ‘ Pizarro. The play was on four times in 
March, six times in April, and thrice in May, 
1800. On 20 May it was performed for the 
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sixty-seventh time, and for the last time that 
season. It was acted on 4 and 5 April, also 
on the nights of 19, 22, 24, and 26 April. The 
probable date of Lamb's letter Ixiv. is 5 April, 
1800—though it may belong to one of the 
four later days in April above named 

See how this clears up the confusion about 
the Burton imitations. On 17 March, 1800, 
Lamb is preparing a prose imitation of 
Devten—wiias no doubt was finished and 
submitted to Coleridge before his departure 
for Grasmere on 1 April. This we may 
assume was Extract [. of the ‘Curious 
Fragments from the Common-place Book of 
Robert Burton,’ printed in the John Woodvil 
volume of 1802. On or about 5 April two 
imitations (Extracts I. and IT. of 1802) have 
been struck off and submitted to Stuart, the 
editor of the Morning Post, who has not yet 
finally accepted them. At the same time “a 
few lines in the name of Burton, being ‘A 
Conceipt of Diabolic Possession’” (Extract 
III , 1802), have also been hit off. Lastly, on 
6 August, 1800, Lamb writes to Coleridge 
that he has ‘hit off” a ballad somewhat 
resembling the ‘Old and Young Courtier,’ 
viz., the ** crude, incomposite, hirsute verses, 
noting the difference of rich and poor,” &c., 
which stand at the close of Extract IV., 
1802. This ballad, adds Lamb to S. T. C., 
‘*was to follow an imitation of Burton in 
[Extract IV. aforesaid] which you 
iave not scen. But fate and ‘ wisest Stuart’ 


say No.” Thus by simply recalling to its 
proper place the letter commonly but 
erroneously dated ‘October 5, 1800,” we 


gain a coherent account both of the circum- 
stances and of the order in which the Burton 
imitations were penned. 

Lamb’s first engagement on the Morning 
Post undoubtedly closed in February, 1802. 
In an unpublished portion of a letter to 
Coleridge, dated 8 September, 1802 (Ixxxix., 
ed. 1888), Lamb writes that he does not want 
to see Stuart ; their parting had been rather 
ambiguous, and he is not sure that Stuart is 
not displeased. He adds that he dislikes 
meeting Stuart’s impudent office - clerk. 
Mr. Lucas says that with the letter of 
23 October, 1802, Lamb’s references to his 
connexion with the Jost come to an end. 
Not so—see letter of 28 September, 1605. In 
March, 1804, Mary Lamb writes to Sarah 
Stoddart: “Charles has lost the newspaper 
ssseeelt is not well to be very poor, which we 
certainly are at this present writing.” And 
again, in June, 1804, referring to a recent 
misunderstanding about postage between 
Charles and Mrs. Stoddart, she writes to the 


were very poor, having lost the Morning 
ost.” At what date the engagement began, 
of which the close in the early spring of 1804 
is here recorded by Mary, we have no means 
of knowing, save such as the files of the 
Morning Post may afford. 
A word as to the editing of the letters in 
the recent édition de luxe (Macmillan, 1900). 
Meagre, perfunctory, and obsolete as in great 
part are the editor’s notes, they may be said to 
shine beside his chronology and arrangement 
| of the letters. In his new preface the editor 
| pays a graceful tribute to the late James Dykes 
Campbell. It had been more to the purpose 
to have embodied in these costly volumes the 
| many corrections and improvements in the 
| order of the letters effected in the course of 
| his labours on Coleridge by that honest and 
| painstaking worker. But this has not been 
done; nor is there anything in these four 
volumes to indicate that the internal evi- 
|dence in which Lamb’s letters abound has 
| been turned to adequate account for the 
| rectification of the old faulty arrangement 
}and dating. In a subsequent note some of 
| the graver editorial shortcomings in this and 
other respects will, with the kind permission 
of the Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ be pointed out. 
Myops. 


Tue (9 viii. 61).—If 
Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL had read the exten- 
sive letter 1 wrote to the Daily News of 
13 July, he would, perhaps, have seen fit to 
moderate his language. 
| There are a number of French writers who 
have shown that Rouget de I’Isle can scarcely 
be called the composer of the tune of the 
* Marseillaise’ such as we know it, and that 
not all the words are from him either. 
As to the latter point, Gudbrand Vigfusson, 
the late Icelandic scholar, pointed out corre- 
sponding words between the oratorio ‘ Esther,’ 
which Grisons, the musical director of the 
church at Saint-Omer, composed before the 
French Revolution, Racine’s ‘ Athalie,’ and 
the ‘ Marseillaise.’ Barbet, Seinguerlet, and 
other French writers have proved similar 
coincidences from other sources. 

It is to Grisons’s early composition that the 
tune of the ‘ Marseillaise’ has been ascribed 
by various French writers. When Feétis, 
sen., the Director of the Conservatoire at 
Brussels, who had written against Rouget’s 
authorship, was threatened with a lawsuit 
| by Amédée Rouget de I’Isle, who said he was 
a nephew of the author of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ 
he (Fétis, sen.), then a man of eighty, and 
living as a foreigner at Paris, made a re- 


same: “The fact was, just at that time we | tractation, so as to avoid unpleasantness at his 
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great age. His son, Edouard Fétis, however, 
at once took up the matter again. He de- 
clared that he was in possession of Grisons’s 
oratorio, and could prove the case. There- 
upon Amédée Rouget de VIsle forthwith 
withdrew from the lawsuit. 

M. Albert Legrand, president of the Com- 
mission of the Archives at Saint-Omer, con- 
firmed the statement in question in these 
words : ‘‘J’en ai la preuve authentique dans 
les mains.” 

It will be seen from this that the assertion 
made in the Gartenlauhe of 1861 by the 
organist Hamma, as to the Meersburg oratorio 
he said he had discovered in the musical 
library of the Town’s Church there—-a state- 
ment which was many years afterwards dis- 
puted by Chouquet—by no means covers 
the whole case. New inquiries, however, are 
now being made in Meersburg. The personal 
recollection of the distinguished historian 
Johannes Scherr as to a Christmas cantata 
composed by his own father, an organist in 
Swabia, from an old German mass—which 
latter may possibly have been the basis of 
the oratorio of Saint-Omer, as suggested by 
the French musical writer Castil - Blaze — 
remains fully standing as before. That 
refurbished old German mass in Swabia 
was recognized by a soldier who had fought 
in the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
as being in the main the tune of the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’ 

Chouquet’s article in Sir G. Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is in no wise decisive. Six years 
after it the French writer Arthur Loth pub- 
lished “Le Chant de la Marseillaise: son 
Véritable Auteur, avec Facsimilé du Manu- 
scrit” (Paris, 1886). In that work the 
oratorio of Saint-Omer is reproduced, and 
clear evidence given. It may not be amiss 
to mention that the first Strasburg edition 
of the ‘ Battle Song of the Rhine Army,’ as 
it was originally called—the music of which 
is ‘‘a mere skeleton,” as Loquin says, of what 
we now know to be the ‘ Marseillaise ’"—does 
not bear Rouget’s name, “just as if he had 
not been sure himself of being the author of 
his music,” to quote M. Arthur Loth. 

No one who has not gone through all this 
literature, as I have done, can give a com- 
petent opinion on this complicated subject, 
and certainly cannot speak of ‘ta character 
for honesty to lose.” Being personally - as I 
said in the Daily News—an admirer of the 
grand strains of a revolutionary hymn which 
I have often joined in singing, even though 
it be originally a war-song against Germany, 
I dealt with the matter simply from the 
point of view of historical truth, 


As to the political character of Rouget, 
it was, unfortunately, a very shifty one: 
first revolutionist ; then reactionary ; then a 
flatterer of Bonaparte ; then of the Bourbons. 
So it is stated by Gaudot from ‘ Mémoires 
sur Carnot.’ Kart Burp. 


P.S.—My first inquiry at Meersburg has 
just brought me the following statement 
from an authoritative source :— 

“Mr. Schreiber, the organist of many years’ 

standing, declares to me that such a mass [as Mr. 
Hamma said had been composed by Holtzmann, and 
found by him] may at one time have been there, but 
that it was possibly put out of the library with com- 
positions which are in a defective state and no longer 
used.” 
This letter, which I have before me, is written 
by the musical professor of the Seminary at 
Meersburg, enclosed in a letter from a high 
administrative official, who instituted the 
inquiry for me. I am, however, continuing 
the investigation still further. 


KNIFEBOARD OF AN OmntrBus (9"" vii. 487; 
viii. 23).—I have to-day seen two specimens 
of omnibuses actually on the road thirty- 
three years ago, and still running in a private 
capacity. They are the exact type of the 
omnibus of my memory of forty-five years 
since. Two passengers sat alongside the 
driver and five on a seat behind—access by 
box of wheel, leather strap, and iron step. 
Under the driver’s seat was a large “ boot.” 

The roof was sharply curved, so that the 
back-to-back knifeboard seats rested on three 
or four shaped cleats. Apropos, Harper’s 
‘Bath Coach Road’ shows an engraving, of 
date 1837, wherein gentlemen are depicted 
sitting simply on this curved roof. Access 
to the roof was only on the off-side by two 
iron steps and a guide iron; to get to or 
from the near-side knifeboard you had to 
put your leg across the low back. The “cad” 
stood on a round perch on the near side, 
where he clung by a leather strap, and 
whence he was able to reach the handle of 
the omnibus door. The curved roof allowed, 
by a projection, a through ventilation the 
whole length of the inside, which the present 
flat roofs deny. Without the slightest doubt 


“knifeboard ” applied to the seat. 


This subject having been already so ably 
discussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ it may 
appear superfluous, if not impertinent, to 
add anything further; but even small items 
regarding “vanishing London” may prove 
of some interest—if not to present readers 
of the paper, yet perhaps to future genera- 
tions. One piece of evidence, seemingly 
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overlooked by others, I would like to bring 

| forward to settle, if need there be, the 
sense in which the phrase has always been 
understood. I allude to George Leybourne’s 
song (1866), ‘The Knifeboard of an Omnibus’: 
Oh, the knifeboard, the knifeboard ! I scorn inside; 
The knifeboard of an omnibus is the proper place 

to ride. 

If my memory does not play me false, the 
music title of the above song (drawn by the 
late Alfred Concannon) depicted the “ Lion 
Comique,” with half a dozen other young 
swells, “making” (as the Daily Telegraph a 
few years previously had humorously re- 
marked) “ Aunt Sallies of themselves.” 

In the old days when there was a box- 
seat, it was, | fancy, considered rather “ play- 
ing second fiddle” to take a seat on the 
knifeboard ; somewhat like Copperfield 
when he had “ his first fall in life.” 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


I cannot say more about this than that | 


Mr. WuITWELL can see old knifeboard tram- 
cars at Oxford. But I am reminded of the 
knifeboards of the Parisian omnibuses. When 
the Empire fell, as is well known, all the} 
streets, &c., called “true Imperial” were 
altered to “ rue de la République ”—and every- | 
thing else too. The on thing imperial left | 


ment were to provide every man with “ three 
acres of ground,” and a certain quantity of 
common land, where they could have a few 
sheep or cows. The volume is in the Cor- 
poration Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

“Vesac Mrum” (9S. viii. 45).—I believe 
that the inscription leaded into one of the 
corner stones in the east gable below the 
belfry of the old church at Temple reads 

M.1.H.M. 
There is a somewhat similar inscription, 
with a date, on a stone in the gable of the 
very old stone-roofed portion of the church 
of Abercorn in Linlithgowshire, thus :— 

D.D.1.D. 

M.H.ILM. 1612. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


IsaBEL oF PortuGaL vii. 428).— 
| Isabel, daughter of John L, King of Portugal, 
and Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of petberens his wife, was born 1397. 
Married to Philip Bonus, Duke of Burgundy, 
10 January, 1429-30, died 14 December, 1473. 
JouN RADCLIFFE. 


Asuwoop Famrity (9% S. vii. 429).—Mus- 


was the knifeboard, which is still called the | grave’s obituary (Harl. Soc. Pub., 1899) gives 


“imperial ” of the omnibus. I suppose it got | 
the name from being highest of all. 
Raten THoMas. 
Referring to this subject, | beg to call the | 
attention of your correspondents to the fact | 
that in ‘The Comic Almanac,’ by George 


Cruikshank, there is an illustration entitled I. 


*Novemher—St. Cecilia’s Day’ (1837), in| 
which an omnibus is depicted. It is quite | 
flat of roof, but with no seats thereon. And 
in the illustration *‘Overpopulation’ (1851) 
there are two omnibuses, on which two rows 
of passengers are seated respectively. The 
“boards” referred to by Mr. MacMicuarn 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham. 


“THREE ACRES AND A cow” (9*" §, viii. 14). 
—This phrase is much older than 1802, or a 
date assigned by any one of your previous 
correspondents. 

Daniel De Foe (1661-1731), in his deserip 
tion of ‘A Tour through the whole Islands 
of Great Britain,’ the sixth edition of which 
(1761-2) was published long after his death, 
suggested that certain refugees from the 
Palatinate should be transferred to the New 
Forest in Hampshire. There the Govern- 


seventeenth and eighteenth century refer- 
ences. ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
has “Bartholomew Ashwood (1622-1680)”; 
also “ John Ashwood (1657-1706).” “The Pub- 
lications of the Thoresby Society,” Leeds, 1897, 
vol. vii. p. 107, has “26 May 1641 Adam Ash- 
wood and Mary Holyday, of Beiston, mar: at 
chap:” H. J. B. 
Surps or War on LAND (9 8. vii. 147, 235, 
296, 354, 431).—I quote the following from the 
chapter on ‘Scotland under the Roundheads’ 
in Colville’s ‘ By-ways of History,’ p. 222 :— 
“In an interesting letter we read the story of 
the building of a citadel, and particularly of the 
great feat of dragging a forty-ton pinnace across 
six miles of dry land for service on Loch Ness, ‘ to 
the admiration of the spectators.’ The men broke 
three cables with hawling of her. The west end of 
the Lough is near unto the Irish Sea, it wanting 
not above six mile of ground to be cut to make the 
shires north of it an entire island of itself.’” 
W. 5. 
Passing record may be made of the full 
sized model battleship Illinois at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893 — without 
a doubt the most expensive model that 
has ever been produced. It was built up 
from the bottom of Lake Michagan, and 
stood—as if at anchor, close against the pier 
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—upon the Chicago side of the World’s Fair | 
grounds. Upon heavy wood piles was a| 
superstructure of brick brought up to within 
five feet of the water-line. Above, in every 
respect, it was practically, and to all appear- 
ance, an actual ironclad. This costly model 
was an exact replica of a 10,300 ton coast 
liner battleship, complete in every depart- 
ment, from sleeping quarters to gun-deck, 
and was steel armour-plated below the berth 
deck, whilst above decks were steel turrets 
and redoubts, through whose portals pro- 
jected 8 in. and 13in. guns. She also carried 


an imposing armament of usual heavy | 
ordnance. Her total length was 248 ft., and 


her beam 65 ft. 3in. Throughout the whole 
period of the exhibition (six months) she was 
manned and officered with a crew of two 
hundred men, who went through daily drills, 
and in many respects performed the actual 
duties required when at service on the high 
seas. During the time of the exhibition I 
visited her many times, and the illusion was 
simply perfect. 

The reverse side of the 
war on land is that of the Dutch fleet frozen 
up on the river Y before Amsterdam nearly 
one hundred years ago, charged over the ice 
and captured by invading French troopers. 
It is difficult to realize the Dutch admiral, 
anchored half a mile or so from shore, flying 
the signal “ Prepare to receive cavalry.” 

Harry Hens. 


picture of ships of 


Carrara. 


Royat BorouGu or Kenstncton (9 §, 
viii. 82, 107). — Kensington Palace was 
formerly situated in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, but under the scheme 
made for the revision of boundaries under 
the London Government Act, 1899, the palace 
and grounds have been included within the 
borough of Kensington. Kensington was a 
district which was situated partly in the 
parish of St. Mary Abbots, partly in that of 
St. Margaret, and partly in that of Pad- 


might be graciously pleased to confer upon the 
borough the title of the ‘‘ Royal Borough of Ken- 
sington,” I have to inform you that I have had the 
honour to lay the request of the council before the 
King, and | am commanded by His Majesty to 
inform you that, in accordance with the expressed 
wish of her late Majesty that her birth at Kensing- 
ton Palace should be so commemorated, His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to command that the 
borough should in future be designated ‘* The Royal 
Borough of Kensington.”—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Cuarues T. Rirentie. 


W. F. Prrpgaux. 


WILLIAM Hone (9 S§. vii. 408, 498).—I have 
already sent to Mr. ANpREws direct a copy 
of the inscription on Hone’s gravestone ; but 
in view of Mr. CLark’s failure to find the 
spot in Abney Park cemetery where he lies 
interred, perhaps | may be allowed to say a 
few words in ‘N. & QQ. Lam somewhat sur- 
prised that Mr. CLarK should fail to find the 
grave if (as | suppose) he possesses a copy of 
the Rev. James Branwhite French’s ‘ Walks 
in Abney Park.’ On the plan which accom- 
panies this valuable little book its exact 


| position is marked. I should roughly describe 


it as being on the left-hand side of the way, 
a few paces down the outermost path branch- 
ing north from the main road leading from 
the entrance gates to the church The head- 
stone bears the following inscription :— 

The family grave 


William Hone, 
who was born at Bath 
the 3rd of June, a.p. 1780, 


anc 
died at Tottenham 
the 6th of November, 
A.D. 1842. 
And of his wife 
Sarah Hone, 
who was born in Southwark 
the 30th of November, 1781, 
and 
died at Stoke-Newington 
the 26th of September, 1864. 
Here lie also two infant grandchildren, 

Alice Romola Lovati, aged 3 years and 8 mos. 


dington. The King seems to have accurately 
described the place of Queen Victoria’s birth 
as Kensington, if it is regarded in its ordinary 
signification of a district. It may be worth 
while to record in these columns the letter 
which the Home Secretary addressed to the 


Mayor of Kensington, Sir Henry Seymour | 


King, K.C.LE. M.P., communicating the 
conferment on the borough of Kensington of 
the title of “ Royal ” : 
Home Office, Whitehall, July 13. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 26th ult., with 
regard to the address forwarded by the council of 
the borough of Kensington in December last, for 
presentation to her late Majesty, praying that she 


Arthur Franklyn Hemsley, aged | year and 10 mos. 
Also, 
Matilda, 
third daughter of the above, 
born on the 26th of July, 1805, 
died on the 10th of September, 1884. 

With respect to the Dickens episode at 
Hone’s funeral, may I be allowed to ask a 
question? [ have an article dealing fully 
| with this subject, which was published in 
ithe Hvangelical Magazine for January, 1873. 

[t appears under the heading ‘Short Essays 
by J. 8. E.” and the writer states that he was 
| one of those present in the room when Binney 
| denounced the writer of a recently published 


| 
oe 
( 
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paragraph concerning Hone before he com- 
menced the funeral service. Will some one 
kindly identify J. S. E.? 

T may say I am sorry to learn Mr. French’s 
‘Walks in Abney Park’ is out of print. I 
obtained my copy direct from the author in 
1891. The articles which make up the book 
appeared in the Evangelical Magazine during 
1882. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Letcn Hunt (9 S. viii. 64).—Is not the 
question dealt with at some length in the 
late Mrs. Alexander Ireland’s ‘The Life of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle’? The librarian of the 
Manchester Free Library would settle this 
point in answer toaletter. Carlyle’s ‘Memo- 
randa’ upon Leigh Hunt appeared in Mae- 
millan’s Magazine, July, 1862. Hunt was near 
to the Carlyles when they settled at Chelsea 
in 1834. See ‘D.N.B.,’ s.v. ‘Carlyle.’ 

Artaur MAYALL. 

Mr. Thomas Archer, in his notice of Hunt 
in Mr. Miles’s ‘Poets and Poetry of the Cen- 
tury,’ vol. ii, says that Jane Welsh Carlyle 
was the Jenny of the rondeau, and that the 
incident occurred after she had heard Hunt 
read his sonnet ‘On a Lock of Milton’s 
Hair’: 

It lies before me there, and my own breath 
Stirs its thin outer threads. 
C. B. 


A Hutt Sayrne (9% S. vii. 445, viii. 52).— 
The use of the late Mr. Travis’s name in this 
saying was not due, I think, to any excessive | 
severity on his part. He was the first stipen- 
diary magistrate of the town: novelty and | 
convenience soon suggested the emphatic | 
neologism. But to complete the account, it | 
should be added that those who, under Mr. | 
Travis, were said to have been “travised,” | 
under his successor, Mr. Twiss, were 
“ twisted.” A Hui Arrorney or 1870. 


DESIGNATION OF FOREIGNERS IN MExIco} 
(9 S. vii. 389, 496 ; viii. 21).—Gringo figura- | 
tively and familiarly means Greek in Spanish 
In Spanish America this word is used to 
designate foreigners, especially Englishmen, 
on account of their language being unintel- 
ligible to the natives—7.c., it is Greek to them. 
The first definition of the word is accepted 
by the Royal Spanish Academy, the second 
is an Americanism. 

Gahacho (not Guabacho) is derived from 
Gabas, the name of a river in the Pyrenees, 
familiarly a Frenchman. The word is used in 
this sense not only in Spanish America, but 
also in Spain, and accepted by the Royal 
Spanish Academy. 


Cachupino, from Portuguese Cachopo, a 
child. It is used in Spain to designate a 
Spaniard who settles in America, and hence 
its use in Mexico. This is also accepted by 
the Royal Spanish Academy. M. M. H. 

Costa Rica. 


“Rouzrncor” 8. iv. 266).— George Sand, 
in her admirable study of Parisian student 
life ‘ Horace,’ has the following description 
of the Jousingot, or revolutionary student— 
étudiant émeutier as he was called in the time 
of Charles X. :— 

“Tl vy avait une classe d’étudiants, que nous 
autres ((tudiants un peu aristocratiques, je l’avoue) 
nous appelions, sans dédain toutefois, étudiants 
Pestaminet. Elle se composa invariablement de la 
plupart des étudiants de premiére année, enfants 
fraichement arrivés de province, A qui Paris faisait 
tourner la téte, et qui croyaient tout d’un coup se 
faire hommes en fumant A se rendre malades, et en 
battant le pavé du matin au soir, la casquette sur 
Yoreille; car létudiant de premiére année a rare- 
ment un chapeau. Dés la seconde année, I’étudiant 
en général devient plus grave et plus naturel. II 
est tout A fait retiré de ce genre de vie, A la trois- 
iéme. C'est alors qu’il va au parterre des Italiens, 
et qu'il commence A s’habiller comme tout le monde. 
Mais un certain nombre de jeunes gens reste attaché 
A ces habitudes de flanerie, de billard, d’intermin- 
ables fumeries 4 l’estaminet, ou de promenades par 
bandes bruyantes au jardin de Luxembourg. En 


| un mot, ceux-lA font, de la recréation que les autres 


se permettent sobrement, le fond et lhabitude de 
la vie. I] est tout naturel que leurs maniéres, leurs 


| idées, et jusqu’A leurs traits, au lieu de se former, 


restent dans une sorte d’enfance vagabonde et dé- 
braillée, dans laquelle il faut se garder de les 
encourager, quoiqu’elle a certainement ses don- 
ceurs et méme sa poésie. Ceux-lk se trouvent 
toujours naturellement tout portés aux émeutes. 
Les plus jeunes y vont pour voir, d’autres y vont 
pour agir; et dans ce temps-la, presque toujours 
tous sy jetaient un instant et sen retiraient vite 
apres avoir donné et recu quelques bons coups. 
Cela ne changeait pas la face des affaires, et la 
seule modification que ces tentatives aient apportée, 
cest un redoublement de frayeur chez les bouti- 
quiers, et de cruauté brutale chez les agents de 
police.” 

The term Jousingot was applied to these 
students, and Léon Gozlan in the Const/tu- 
tionnel adopted it in derision as a generic 
name for the romantic school of which Victor 
Hugo and Gérard de Nerval were then the 
principal exponents. The word /ousingot 
means literally the flat cap worn by sailors. 

Joun Hess. 

Scorr Query (9 §. vii. 510; viii. 48).—In 
‘The Milleres Tale,’ 1. 582, Aldine edition, 
the word is given as ‘‘ verytrot.” This Dr. 
Morris explained in the glossary as “ quick 
trot”; an idea more in keeping with both 
circumstances related than the explanation 
at the last reference. ArTHUR MAYALL. 

[See 9% S, vii. 83, 257,] 
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Sweeny Topp (9 §S. vii. 508). -— I well 
recollect the issue of this penny dreadful in 
numbers, and the low-class illustrations of 
the ‘Charley Wag’ style | referred to in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. v. 346. 

I should hardly have expected to find it in 
our national library ; nevertheless I do find 
something about it, and, though at Oxford, 
it may possibly be some gratification to the 
Trustees of the British Museum to have some 
testimony, however unimportant, to the great 
use of their printed Catalogue in public 
libraries, The copies here accessible to readers 
at Bodley and the Radcliffe Camera are of 
inestimable service, being constantly con- 
sulted, and often—in fact, generally—with 
some success, as in the present case. In the 
volume entitled “ British Museum: Catalogue 
of Printed Books. London: W. Clowes, 
1897,” fol., in column 144 I find this entry :— 

**Sweeney Todd, the barber of Fleet street......a 
drama.....(founded on the work of the same 
title) by F. Hazelton. See Lacy (T. H.) Lacy’s 
Acting edition of plays, etc., vol. 102 [1850, etc.], 12°.” 
My recollection of the book is that the title 
read “demon barber,” and the date 1870. 
With regard to the latter part of the refer- 
ence, with the date [1850] I will say nothing, 
being too pleased to have the Catalogue here 
at all to grumble at any of the late Sir 
Anthony Panizzi’s peculiarities in scientific 
bibliography. THoMas. 


‘Sweeny Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street,’ was published in parts during the 
year 1840. A copy of it is now on sale at 
Mr. W. Smith’s, No. 1, Marsham Street, West- 
minster, Everard Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

I am under the impression that ‘Sweeny 
Todd’ was written by G. A. Sala, and was one 
of the penny dreadfuls referred to by him in 
his so-called ‘ Life and Adventures, written 
by him for Dicks the publisher. I think I 
remember Sala acknowledged the authorship 
in a paragraph in the weekly notes he contri- 
buted for some time to the ///ustrated London 
News before he was superseded by Mr. James 
Payn. Selections from these notes were pub- 
lished in book form, and the question might 
be set at rest by anybody who thought it 
worth while making a search for the para- 
graph. The subject was not referred to, 
except by implication, by Sala in his ‘ Life 
and Adventures.’ Joun Hess. 

CHAIN -MAIL REINTRODUCED INTO THE 
British Army (9 S. vi. 488).—The query 
as to “this iron chain armour ” raises a smile 
in a soldier reader. These “burnisher” 
shoulder-straps, as they are called, were 
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ordered to be worn about three years ago by 
the cavalry and R.H. Artillery. They save 
the fraying of the cloth shoulder-strap with 
the sloped sword ; they have a smart appear- 
ance, and, in a degree, they are useful. , 


(9° S. vii. 468; viii. 72).—The 
name Phillippo or Ph¢lipeau seems familiar 
to me in connexion with Burgundian history. 
I fancy it may have been that of one of the 
Lords of Chateauneuf who was poisoned by 
his lady. The lady was buried alive at a 
spot which my mother used to point out to 
me, an earthen pot having been placed over 
her head that her agonies might be pro- 
longed. Now that my mother is dead, I 
could point out the spot to succeeding 
generations. Such is tradition, and I have 
no reason to doubt its accuracy ; but I should, 
of course, prefer to excavate in search of 
positive proof. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


toyaAL Boroucu (9 8. viii. 65).—A royal 
burgh in Scotland is a corporate body or 
person erected by a charter from the Crown, 
and holding its rights, lands, and privileges 
direct from the Crown. The charter may be 
either an actual express existing writ, or its 
existence is sometimes assumed from other 
facts and circumstances, on a nae ery 
that the original has perished by accident. 
The charter does not require, or even admit, 
of sasine. By the Act of 1663 the provosts 


-and bailies of royal burghs have power to 


value and sell all ruinous houses when pro- 
prietors refuse to repair or rebuild them. 
Many other privileges conferred are to be 
found in the Acts of the Scots Parliaments, 
as well as enactments regulating the trade, 
and special favours enjoyed by the magis- 
trates and burgesses of such royal burghs, 


most of which have, however, fallen into 
desuetude. There are sixty-six royal burghs 


in Scotland. Francis C. BucHANAN. 
The reasons for the use of the distinction 
are diverse. Leamington received the name 
Royal Leamington Spa in 1838 because the 
Duchess of Kent aan the Princess Victoria 
visited it in 1830 (‘Chambers’s Concise 
Gazetteer of the World’). In another way 
Salford is “royal” because it had been held 
by the king so far back as Saxon times. 
According to the Domesday Survey :— 
“King Edward [the Confessor] held Salford. 
There are three hides and twelve carucates o 
waste land, a forest three miles long and the same 
broad, and there are many haias, and an aerie for 
hawks.” 
In the thirty-sixth vear of his reign Henry 
III. granted to William de Ferrers, Earl of 
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Salford, among other places ; thus showing 
that Salford at that time was a royal 
demesne. ArTHUR MAYALL. 

There are many reasons for the adoption of 
the title “royal” by towns in England ; but 
one town, to my own knowledge, has a clear 
claim— the little Warwickshire place char- 
tered by Henry VIII. as the “ King’s Town, 
Manor, and Lordship of Sutton Coldfield.” 

K. W. R. Beprorp. 
{Other replies received. 

ALEXANDER, First oF 
STIRLING (9"" S. viii. 83).—An examination of 
dates ought to have shown the biographers 
to whom Mr. Witcock alludes that it was 
impossible William Alexander should have 
been tutor to the seventh Earl of Argyll. 
William Alexander was born in 1580. Allow- 
ing for the precocity of genius, he could 
scarcely have been a tutor or travelling com- 
panion before he was eighteen. This brings 
us to 1598, when Archibald, seventh Earl of 
Argyll, was twenty-two years of age, and 
had been married four years to Lady Anne 
Douglas, to whom Alexander in 1604 in- 
scribed his ‘ Aurora.’ Constance Russet. 

Livine IN Turee Centuries (9 8. vii- 
86, 314).—For the last ten years I have fol- 
lowed with ever-increasing surprise the 
number of instances of centenarianism re- 
corded in the newspapers. In spite of all 
that Mr. W. J. Thoms, in his ‘Human Lon- 
gevity,’ may say with regard to the “fabulous” 
accounts of Old Parr’s 152 years, and the 
author’s hope that they will be “ eliminated 
from all serious inquiries concerning human 
longevity,” there is apparently nothing to 
prove that this 152 years was not actually 
reached. The celebrated “discoverer ” of the 
circulation of the blood believed in him, and 


when he opened him he found the cartilages | 


of his ribs, instead of being ossified as they 
generally are in elderly persons, soft and 
flexible, while his brain was sound. It was 
remarked, in connexion with a census of cen- 
tenarians taken in France and published in 
1895, that in almost every instance the cen- 
tenarian was a person in the humblest rank 
of life. One venerable dame died peacefully 
in a hamlet in the Haute Garonne aged 150 
years, subsisting during the last decade of 
ver life on goat’s milk and cheese, and pre- 
serving all her mental faculties to the last. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson thought the 


Derby, free warren in the demesne lands of should all see the necessity of such longevity 


is another matter. Some of us might be 

liable to the stricture passed by a villager 

upon a centary “So that’s the 
oldest inhabitant! One hundred and four 
years old! No wonder you’re proud of him.” 
“I dunno,” said the native; “he ain’t done 
| noth’n in this ‘ere place ‘cept grow old, an’ it 
| took ’un a sight o’ time to do that.” It may 
be granted to Mr. THomas AuLp that it is 
remarkable how the records of centenarian- 
ism decrease, as regards the number of years 
attained, with the enervating influences of 
civilization, or rather with the adoption of 
its artificialities. One seldom now hears of 
| instances of more than from one hundred 
| to a hundred and five or so years; but it 
| will require something more than Mr. AULD’s 
|ipse dixit (9 §. vii. 314) to discredit the 
| numerous cases that recur so frequently. A 
| hundred and fifty and two hundred years 
|ago it was not uncommon to meet with 
| what would now be extraordinary records. 
For instance :-— 

* We hear from Mullingar that a man dy’d latel 
there in the Year of his Age.” — 
28 August, 1725. 

“We are credibly informed that there is now 
living near Ribchester in Lancashire William 
Walker, aged 122 Years, who was at the Battle of 
Edge Hill wounded in the Arm, and had two 
Horses shot under him. He is now perfect in 
all his Senses, and capable of travelling on Horse 
back.” —Craftsman, 22 1735. 

** James Redmond has just died in County Wex- 
ferd at the patriarchal age of 110. He had been a 
moderate smoker and drinker all his life.’—News- 
paper, March, 1896. 

“Mr. William Salmon, of Pennline Court, and 
a Deputy- Lieutenant for Glamorganshire, who 
recently attained the age of 107 years, is still alive 
| and well.”—Newspaper, April, 1895 or 6). 


“The oldest man in the world,” Noah Roby, 
was still living in 1900, an inmate of the 
poor-house at Piscataway township, New 
| Jersey. He was born at Eatontown, North 
Carolina, and declared that he was 128 years 
of age on 1 April. Born of an Indian father 
and a white mother, his skin betrays no 
evidence of Indian blood (Daily Telegraph, 
15 November, 1900). I should observe that 
during the eighteenth century it was not 
uncommon to find reported in the leading 
journals the attainment of 110 years. 

Capt. Edward Hoare, of the Cork Militia, 
once told Mr. H. Syer Cuming, vice-president 
of the British Archzeological Association, that 
he had an uncle who was born in December, 


normal period of human life, even to-day, to 
be about 110 years, and that seven out of ten 
people ought to live to that age if they took 
proper care of themselves. Whether we | 


1699, and died January, 1801, thus embracing 
five reigns, from William ILI. to George ILL, 
besides “living in three centuries.” 

J. Hotpen 
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Crvit List Penstons (9 S. viii. 1, 29, 57, 
66).—Besides the wrong ascription in the 
case of Lady Hamilton (p. 38), whose hus- 
bana’s jast appointment was the Governorship 
of Tasmania, and who should therefore more 
properly have been entered under the head 
of * Public Service (Governors),” I have 
noticed another slight slip. Mrs. Blanchard 
(p. 10) is the widow, not of Edward Laman 
Blanchard, but of Edward Litt Leman Blan- 
chard, who was no relation whatever of the 
miscellaneous writer Laman Blanchard. 

It is stated (p. 37), apparently on the 
authority of ‘Cassell’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, that the late William Gifford Pal- 
grave was employed by the Government in 
Abyssinia. I do not think Mr. Palgrave 
ever actually visited Abyssinia. In the 
autumn of 1865, when the mission deputed 
to the Court of King Theodore, consisting of 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, Dr. (now Sir Henri) 
Blane, and myself, could obtain no reply to 
their application for admission to the country, 
the Government, thinking a change of envoys 
might be more successful, commissioned Mr. 
Palgrave to proceed to Gondar. But in the 
meantime a letter was received from the 
king inviting us to his Court, and on the 
mission proceeding to Cairo for further in- 
structions, we found Mr. Palgrave at Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, making his preparations for a 
start. The result was that the original 
mission was directed to proceed to its destina- 
tion, and Mr. Palgrave returned to England. 
I saw aegood deal of him at Cairo, and met 
him occasionally in after years, and was 
always astonished at his wonderful command 
of colloquial Arabic. Not only could he 
converse in that language with extraordinary 
fluency, but his memory was stored with the 
numberless proverbial sayings which the 
Arabs are fond of fetoningiion into their 
ordinary conversation. I do not think I 
ever met a man of higher intellectual powers, 
and had he served under any other govern- 
ment than our own he would undoubtedly 
have risen to very high distinction. 

W. F. 


Referring to these interesting notes, it is 
certainly a mistake (p. 10) for the name of 
my old friend the late James Frank Redfern 
to occur in Redgrave’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters.’ Redfern lived and died an archi- 
tectural sculptor pure and simple. He never 
ventured into the realms of fine arts at all, 
but devoted his talents to the decoration, by 
sculpture, of buildings, mainly those of an 
ecclesiastical character. Amongst his prin- 
cipal works may be mentioned the statues 


upon the west front of Salisbury Cathedral 
and the reredos in the cathedral at Gloucester. 
He also did the ‘Four Doctors’ at Bristol 
Cathedral, that were afterwards removed 
upon the score of “idolatry,” and are now, 
| believe, to be seen upon a church in York- 
shire. Harry Hens. 
Marseilles. 


Joun Martin (9 S. viii. 64).—The portrait 
about which CLio inquires is that of John 
Martin, the painter of the ‘ Plains of Heaven,’ 
‘The Great Day of Wrath,’ ‘The Fall of 
Babylon, &c. In Evans’s catalogue it figures 
as “Martin, John, R.A., modern artist, with 
autograph, Derby—Thomson.” His life and 
work will be found in any good book of bio- 
graphy. In my ‘ Men of Mark ‘twixt Tyne 
and Tweed’ (for John Martin was a thorough 
Tynesider) are some particulars respecting 
his family, which may not appear elsewhere, 
as follows :— 

** Six of a family of eight children survived him. 
Isabella, the eldest, was for some time his secretary, 
but subsequently became joint manager, with 
Joseph Bonomi, her’ brother-in-law, of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, and died in 1879. Alfred, the 
eldest son, General Superintendent of Income 
Tax in Ireland, died in 1872. Jessie married 
Joseph Bonomi. Charles became an artist in New 
York. Zenobia, educated at a boarding school in 
Newcastle [upon Tyne), where she was named by 
her schoolfellows the ‘Queen of Palmyra,’ married 
Peter Cunningham, chief clerk in the Audit Office 
at Somerset House, London, and author of the 
* Handbook of London,’ ‘ Life of Inigo Jones,’ ‘The 
Story of Nell Gwynn,’ and other well-known books. 
Leopold Charles (so named after Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, his godfather), author of ‘ Illustra- 
tions of British Costume,’ ‘Gold and Silver Coins 
of all Nations,’ ‘The Literature of the Civil Ser- 
vice,’ &c., and of a series of recollections of his 
father, which appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, married a sister of [Sir] John Tenniel, the 
artist of Punch, and died in London on the Sth of 
January, 1889.” 

RicHarp WELForRD. 

Newcaste-upon-Tyne. 

The John Martin referred to was the well- 
known historical and landscape painter 
(1789-1854). Of his many sensational pic- 
tures ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ is perhaps best 
remembered. The octavo portrait, with 
facsimile autograph, to which your corre- 
spondent alludes, heads the September 
number of the Huropean Magazine, 1822, 
which gives a brief memoir of the painter. 

Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 

Mackesy (9"" 8. viii. 46).—This surname is 
apparently one of the modern forms of 
O’Macasa. O’Heerin, the historian, who died 
A.D. 1420, in the continuation of O’Dugan’s 
topographical poem, gives an account of the 
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| 
»rincipal families inhabiting Leinster and | Sparkes, has been issued. This I do not 
Munster at the time of the Anglo-Norman | possess, but it is not improbable that the 
invasion ; he mentions O’Macasa as inhabit- | portraits of the two Mrs. Cartwrights are 
ing Corea Oiche, a district in the ancient | those of the mother and wife of the donor. 


Thomond (the present counties of Clare and 
Limerick). The exact situation of Corca 
Oiche has not been ascertained. Dr. 
McDermott includes O’Mackesey of Limerick 
in a list of the principal families in lreland 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
(see ‘Topographical and Historical Map of 
Ancient Ireland’). Two anglicized forms 
(Macassey and Maxey) are given by O’Hart 
in his work on Irish pedigrees. The sur- 
names M‘Asey, Mackessy, Macasey, M‘Assie, 
an@® M‘Casey, given by R. E. Matheson in 
‘Varieties and Synonyms of Surnames and 
Christian Names in Ireland,’ are evidently 
modern forms of O' Macasa, 

I have not been able to find any record of 
this sept inhabiting the county of Wexford. At 
the present day the anglicized forms of the 
name are said to be more frequently met 
with in co. Tipperary than elsewhere. 

ALBERT GouGH. 

Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Portraits GaLuery (9 8, 
viii. 83).—-Your correspondent will find the 
information required in ‘ A Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s Col- 
lege of God’s Gift at Dulwich,’ by Mr. Geo. F. 
Warner, 1881. The collection was bequeathed 
by will to the College about December, 1686 
or 1687, by William Cartwright, actor and 
bookseller. The two Mrs. Cartwrights were 
wives of William Cartwright, the actor. 
They are thus described in a catalogue 
apparently in William Cartwright’s own 
handwriting :— 

(78) My first wife’s picture like a shepherdess, 
on 3 quarters cloth ; in a gilt frame. 3/.” 

**(116) My last wife’s picture, with a black veil 
ov her head ; in a gilt frame, 3 quarters cloth. 3.” 

Many interesting particulars relating to 
the Cartwrights are given in the above- 
mentioned work, which has, | may add, a 
very complete index. Cuas. H. Croucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


There is a collection of books, &c., in 
Dulwich College formerly belonging to Wil- 
liam Cartwright, one of Killigrew’s company 
of Drury Lane Theatre. Cartwright was 
bred a bookseller in Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
and then turned player. By his will, dated 
1686, he bequeathed his books, pictures 
(several of which are no longer to be found), 
and furniture to Dulwich College, where his 
own portrait still remains. <A ‘ Catalogue of 


the Cartwright Collection, by John C. L. 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


TRANSFER OF LAND By “CHURCH Grrr” 
(9 S. viii. 81).—One would like to hear more 
of this interesting matter. The custom re- 
ferred to has evidently come down from a 
remote age. On the Sunday before Candle- 
mas, 1318, the execution of a deed relating to 
land was witnessed in Felkirk Church, near 
Barnsley, by all the parishioners ( Yorks. Arch. 
Journal, xii. 257). There is much evidence 
that conveyances of land and other docu- 
ments were anciently executed in church, 
and the forms of attestation usually give not 
only the names of a number of witnesses, 
but tell us that the document was executed 
in the presence of many others (“cum multis 
aliis”). It is difficult to see who these “ many 
others ” were if not the persons assembled in 
church. Perhaps Sir Richard Howard, or 
some Dorsetshire antiquary, could tell us 
more about “church gifts” in that county. 

S. O. Appy. 


* NOMENCLATOR NAVALIs’ (8 §, iii. 429).— 
This dictionary of English naval terms in 
the British Museum, if identical (as suggested 
by K. P. D. E.) with the MSS. mentioned at 
p. 45 of the Second Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, would be of great ynport- 
ance, not only to the ‘E.D.D.,.’ but also to 
the ‘N.E.D! A. J. Horwood’s report on 
Lord Calthorpe’s papers says :— 

“Vols. clxix. and clxxvii. Nomenclator Navalis, 
or an exact collection and exposition of all terms 
of art, &c., 1633. Copious deueindien arranged 
alphabetically. The contents of both volumes are 
the same ; the first has 130 pages folio.” 

Perhaps Prof. Laughton may be able to say 
whether the Museum MS. is identical in 
date and otherwise with those in Grosvenor 
Square, and what relation (if any) these 
books have with Capt. John Smith’s nautical 
handbooks of a rather later period. 

Rost. J. 

Oxford, 


St. Epmunp (9 8. viii. 103).—It may be 
noted that St. Edmund’s Feast is observed 
(in England) on 20 November, and must not 
be confused with that of Edmund Rich, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who is commemorated 
on 16 November. The collects for both feasts 
(English Supplement to Roman Breviary 
and Missal) are from the Sarum Service 
Books. Grorce ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


S. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LAMB (9% S. viii. 82).—Hickman 
—e- have been Tom Hickman, better known 

s “The Gaslight Man,” a most determined 
fighter, whose portrait is given and whose 
battles are recorded in ‘ Boxiana,’ vol. iii. 
p- 287. J. J. 

“Pint umBiT” (9 vii. 489).—Evidently, 
I should think, “ post obit,” “ gone dead.” The 
context should show. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, & 

The Wife of Bath’s Tale: its Sources and Analogues. 

By G. H. Maynadier. (Nutt.) 

THE thirteenth volume of Mr. Nutt’s “Grimm 
Library” consists of an investigation by Mr. May- 
nadier, an instructor in English at the Harvard 
University, into the history and development of 
‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale.’ Studies of the kind are 
in fashion, and much sound erudition has been 
exhibited in tracing myths to their sources and 
showing how widely disseminated are most of them. 
In the same series has previously appeared Mr. 
Edwin Sidney Hartland’s study of ‘The Legend of 
Perseus,’ a model of research and critical acumen. 
Mr. Maynadier’s task has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and his work is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the diffusion of legend. The 
story, as all are supposed to know, is that of a 
knight of Arthur’s Court who in brutal fashion 
violates a maiden, and is condemned to death 
unless he can within a year’s space answer the 
question what women love best. Thanks to a loathly 
old hag, he is able to say that it is sovereignty 
over husband and lover. His life is saved, but he 
is compelled to marry the hag. This he reluctantly 
does; and resigning to her the sovereignty she 
covets, he finds her transformed into a bride 
lovely, graceful, and high-born. Gower in the 
*‘Confessio Amantis’ has a story that is substan- 
tially the same. Whence did the two authors, 
who were contemporaries, obtain the tale? No 
direct answer to this query can be given. Mr. 
Maynadier’s task is to show the various forms 
that portions of the legend assume in different 
countries. He establishes, accordingly, parallels 
English, Scotch, Irish, Norse, French, and German. 
Little is definitely determined. The ‘loathly hag of 
Chaucer’s story is first found in Ireland, and this 
favours the theory, which commends itself to Mr. 
Maynadier, that English popular stories of the 
Middle Ages borrowed probably ‘“ material from 
Ireland, either directly or through the medium of 
some of the Celtic iskabiante @ of Great Britain.” 
The presence of a kindred story in the various 
parts of Scandinavia, and indeed throughout North- 
western Europe, seems established. The book 
cannot fail to commend itself to all interested in 
the subject, and the treatment proves that American 
students are no less earnest and well informed than 
their English rivals. 


Tue August magazines are principally occupied 
with subjec ts outside our treatment, among whic th 
the Navy naturally holds a a place. We 
echo the ~~ made by Miss KE. L. Banks (does 


the second initial stand for ‘Linneus ?) in the Fort- 
nightly against the publication of the love-letters of 


Bismarck and Victor Hugo. They were written to 
be seen only by those to whom they were addressed, 
and there is distinct profanation in giving them to 
the world. Miss Banks congratulates the world 
that Anne Hathaway kept to herself the love-letters 
of William Shakespeare, and that in this case at 
least the odious vulgarity of public taste has nothing 
on which to feed. Of some of the paroxysms o 
Hugo’s calf-love Miss Banks says that they are 
nauseating; and she holds that if young French- 
men express their feelings after the fashion of 
Hugo the surveillance exercised over French girls 
is praiseworthy. The title of her article is * Love 
that was Blind.’ Inthe Count du Bois Mr. Richard 
Davey introduces us to ‘A New French Poet,’ and 
one with a pleasing message. Curiously enough, 
the Count likes England, even Kilburn and ‘** Mary- 
le-bonne,” and writes of 


Le brouillard doré qui met au front de Londre{s] 
Un voile harmonieux. 


‘My First Morning at a Persian Court,’ by Mr. 
Wilfrid Sparroy, gives an animated account of his 
reception. Mr. Maurice Hewlett, in ‘The Scrivener’s 
Tale,’ gives from Froissart an account of the heroic 
Countess of Salisbury.—In the Vine teenth Century 
Mr. Charles Wilkins writes on ‘ Beau Nash,’ and 
tinds something to praise in his vulgar and ostenta- 
tious career. In favour of Nash’s know ledge and 
taste nothing can be said. His good heart is praised, 
however, and ap account is given of the strangel 
unconventional practices in which he participated. 
Many familiar stories are told concerning the Beau. 
Some of these are hard of acceptance, even if in- 
capable of Mr. E. Moffett, of the 
New York Journal, has an artic le on ‘ How America 
really feels towards England,’ which strikes us as 
at once moderate and truthful. It is not wholly 
satisfactory reading for Englishmen, but it does not 
greatly disturb either our faith or our composure. 
5. Staples writes on ‘The Emigration of Gentle- 
women,’ and shows the gifts that are requisite in 
*A Remnant of Buddha’s 
Body,’ by Mr. Perceval Landon, deals less with 
primitive reli gion than with questions of political 
expediency. Mr. Henniker Heaton inveighs against 

* Postal Pettifogging,’ and Mr. W. Roberts writes 
with knowledge on * The Present Rage for Mezzo- 
tints. —The Pal/ Mall has for frontispiece a repro- 
duc ‘tion of Vandyke’s admirable picture of Henri- 
etta, daughter of Charles I. Two illustrated articles, 
bearing some resembl: ance to each other, are ‘ The 
Fight for the Atlantic,’ showing the marvellous 
growth of the Transatlantic liners, and ‘Over a 
Hundred Miles an Hour,’ which deals with new 
developments of railway enterprise. ‘ Napoleon 
at Play’ depicts his existence with Josephine at the 
barrack-like palace of Malmaison. ‘The Game of 
Bridge’ deals with a subject of occasional and 
exceptional interest. ‘Studies under the Sea’ 
gives some blood-curdling pictures of devil-fish 
crushing and almost devouring sea-going shi 4 
‘The Cost of a Scotch Moor’ will be studied 
some. ‘The New Switzerland’ describes the jad 
dian Rockies as a resort for Alpine climbers.—In 
honour of the holiday season Scribner’s is, according 
to precedent, a fiction number, consisting almost 
entirely of short stories. With these we need 
not concern ourselves. It may, however, be 
said that the coloured illustrations to ‘ Phebus 
on Halzaphron’ are very remarkable, and that 
the narrative by Mr. Quiller-Couch is striking 
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and original. An account of ‘Rural New 
York City’ supplies interesting pictures of a 
district little known to English travellers, but 
full of character. ‘A Little Savage Gentleman’ 
gives an account of a young Samoan, a son of 
a chief and a friend of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The cover of the magazine is beautiful and the 


illustrations throughout are excellent. — In the 
Cornhill Mr. Thomas Seccombe, under the title 
*Smelfungus goes South,’ deals with Smollett’s 


*Travels through France and Italy,’ which he pro- 
nounces “ well written and instructive.” Of Smol- 
lett himself we obtain a capital account, and the 
article is in its line a model. Mr. Fitchett’s 
revival of the great Mutiny still stirs the soul 
like the blast of a trumpet. Mrs. Woods has an 
amusing account of ‘In a Mangrove Swamp,’ and 
Mrs. Archibald Lewis some stimulating pages 
on ‘Peking Revisited.’ In No. 8 of “ Family 
Budgets” Lady Agnew tells ‘ How to Live on Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ a task, it appears, less easy than 
it seems to most of us. An account of the French 
press shows that a notable angeovennens has been 
made of late in the obtaining of news. It presents, 
we fear, a rather too sanguine view of French feel- 
ing towards England, but is well worthy of study. 
*The Cup and the Lip’ is occupied with Alpine 
climbing. Mr. Austin Ruheen has a short poem in 
his best vein on the ‘ Five-Hundredth Number of 
the Cornhill Magazine.’—In the Gentleman’s Dr. 
Alexander H. Japp has a readable and interesting 
* Study of Nightjars,’ Miss Georgiana Hill an essay 
on ‘Napoleon and Prince Metternich,’ and Mr. 
H. F. Hills an account of the fight at Bow, near 
London, in 1648. Sylvanus Urban, at second hand, 
advocates the establishment of a society for the 
preservation of the English language, the existence 
of which is imperilled by journalists and so-styled 
literary men. The scheme merits attention.—To 
Longman’s the Rev. H. C. Beeching, himself an 
examiner, sends ‘Some Notes on an Examination.’ 
It furnishes some wonderful revelations of crass 
ignorance. It is written in part as an answer toa 
yrevious paper in the same magazine by Mr. Andrew 
Tone. Mr. Lang himself is in his best vein in 
‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ dealing with ghost 
stories, early discoverers of America, and other 
matters. A delightful story is told of Robert 
Maccullock, a hero of the “*’45.” We wish we could 
afford space to extract it. ‘Recollections of a 
Tenderfoot’ and *‘ Autumn by the Sea’ will repay 
yerusal.—Amidst much spirited fiction the Idler 
as an historical article, well illustrated, on ‘The 
Fall of Quebec.’ 


Tue two principal articles in the current number 
of Folk-lore relate to the games of the red men of 
Guiana, and to the superstitions and popular beliefs 
of Lincolnshire. In the former paper Mr. im Thurn 
furnishes a valuable record of the sports of the 
Macusis and other tribes. ‘“‘The simplest and 
earliest form of game, whether we regard the life 
of the individual or of the race, is the imitation by 
children of their elders.” Hence, since human 
nature is conservative, the traditional amusements 
of the young often throw light on the ancient con- 
dition of their ancestors. “It is curious,” says 


Mr. im Thurn, “and I think characteristic, that 
one of the simplest of games, which has developed 
again and again among many different peoples, and 
has taken on an infinity of dabeoste forms—I mean 
ball-play —is almost unrepresented among these 


utilitarian savages.” Probably, in many instances 
at least, ball-play has been evolved from peculiar 
rites connected with nature-worship; and where 
these rites were unknown it might have no spon- 
taneous development, but owe its final appearance 
to adoption from some other people. In the account 
of Lincolnshire folk-lore Miss Peacock speaks of 
the beliefs of the county as being prosaic and want- 
ing in distinct originality. Each parish possesses 
its own variants of popular European superstitions, 
but the picturesque individuality to be detected in 
the conceptions of people in whom the Celtic and 
pre-Celtic blood predominates is absent. A mingling 
of English and Danish ancestry does not apparently 
tend to the production of a poetic and imaginative 
race. 

Tue ‘ Notes of the Month’ in the Antiquary for 
July are of unusual interest, commencing as they 
do with extracts from Mr. A. J. Evans’s letters to 
the Times on the late archeological discoveries in 
Crete. Following on these notes comes an article 
on the probable site of the battlefield of Ethandune, 
and a description of ‘The Souldier’s Catechisme’ 
(1644). 

The recent numbers of the Jntermédiaire are quite 
Lg to the accustomed standard. In the issue for 
10 July antiquaries concerned in the accurate inter- 
pretation of the jus prime noctis are referred to 
Count Amédée de Foras’s ‘ Droit du Seigneur au 
Moyen-age’ and to Schmidt’s ‘Jus Primx Noctis’ 
for information. 


Tue Rev. W. C. Bourrer (Norton Vicarage, 
Evesham) begs to say that all the papers mentioned 
ante p. 96 are disposed of. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
nonhces 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Centien the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Bovcentrer.—In 1776 your reference will be 
found: “*Johnson’s present appearance put me in 
mind of my uncle Dr. Boswell’s description of him, 
‘A robust. genius, born to grapple with whole 
libraries.’ ” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ZUM for August 3 contains Articles on 

TRAVEL in UNKNOWN ABYSSINIA. 

The PROBLEM of CONDUCT. 

ABELARD and HELOISE. 

The PAPACY in the LAST CENTURY. 

HISTORY of WEST SOMERSET. 

NEW NOVELS :—Sister Teresa ; Catherine of Calais ; Marna’s Mutiny 
The Inheritors; A False Position ; The House of De Mailly ; The 
Lion's Brood ; John Jones, Curate ; My Silver Spoons. 

GERMAN LITERATURE 

RECENT VERSE. 

TALES of ADVENTURB 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Case for the Factory Acts; 
China under the Search-Light ; The Porter of Hagdad ; Recollections | 
of Chelsea ; Keprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 


BISHOP WESTCOTT ; Mrs. SIDDONS'S LIFE; 


CAMPBELL and 


‘STUDIES in DANTE’; Mr. J. G CLARKE; A NOTE on 
“WYNNERE and WASTOURB’; The CHEQUERS COURT MSS; 
SHERIDAN'S ‘CRITIC’; SALE 

Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Bolivian Andes; Library Table ; 
Eleanor A. Ormerod ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Piero della Franceeca; British Archwological Associa- 
tion ; Chinese Art at Whitechapel ; Royal Archwological Institute ; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gossip 

DRAMA :—The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


Chemical Literature ; 


The ATHENAUM for July 20 contains Articles on 
MR. MEREDITH'S NEW POEMS. 
NAVY RECORDS. 
KING JAMBS I. as AUTHOR. 
SOME OXFORD CRITICISM of POETRY. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE of the YEAR 
NEW NOVELS :—Marr‘d in The Hidden Model ; Cinderella; A 


Son of Mammon, Malicious rtune ; 7 of the North ; The 
Early Stars ; The Seven Houses ; John Vy 

GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIP. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS for the TOURIST. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Great Men; The Classical Heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages; a Frenchman on the Colonies; Zola's 
Short Stories; Keprints) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The géAtvoy of the GREEKS; GODWIN’S SPELLING; A FOR- 
GOTTEN PRIMER and its AUTHOR; The MAN in the IRUN 
MASK ; PROF. PISKE; BYRON and PETRARCH ; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENVE :—In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Oldest Civilization of Greece ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC Publications ; ‘ Le Koi d' Gossip; Performances 
Next W 

~The Oresteia of Zschylus ; ‘ Everyman’; ‘ The Sacrifice of 

; The Second Folio Shakspeare; A Lost Play by Dickens; 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The ATHENEUM for July 27 contains Articles on 
MR. MURRAY'S EDITION of BYRON. 
The PHILOSOPHY of LEIBNITZ. 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The FIRST MARQUIS TOWNSHEND 
SCOTLAND and ENGLAND before the UNION. 
NEW WORK on SWIFT. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Lady of Lynn: Arrows of the Almighty; The 


ero; Prince © re King's End; The Luck of the Vails ; The 
Domine’ * Garden Yestere ; The White Cottage; New York; 
jac. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (includi 
Exchequer; The Story of Newfoundiand ; 
nicle ; Mrs. Green) 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 


conse. SE; 
N INGLES 
MODERN EG YPTOLUGY,, SALE 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
ALso— 


Gladet 


as Ch lior of the 
The Rifle Brigade Chro- 


The TRUE STORY 
AN in the IRON MASK; 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Die Ingenieurtechnik im Alterthum ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Liandaff Church Plate ; Notes from Rome; The British 
Archwological Association ; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—‘ Don Juan’; ‘Roméo et Juliette’; ‘Mignon’; Alfredo 
Piatti, Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Modern Plays; * Vilorxa”; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 13 contains Articies on 


The LAND of the MOORS. 

PROBLEMS of MODERN CITY LIFE. 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 

SWALLOWPFIELD and its OWNERS. 

HODRSON of HODSON’S HORSE 

A FRENCH VIEW of MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Serious Wooing; Corban; Retaliation; The 
Eternal Choice ; Bitter Fruit; The Ked Chancellor; The Fall of the 


Curtain; Lena Laird; The Maiden's Creed ; Glendarroch ; hve 
Victorieuse ; Ma Conscie: ce en Robe Rose. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Australian Federation; Index to 


Book-Prices Current ; India in the Nineteenth Century ; ‘Mimes and 
Rhymes: M. Legras on English Contemporaries ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PUBLISHING SEASON ; The oéduvoy of the GREEKS; SOME 
UNPUBL ~~ JOHNSON LETTERS; EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER'S TEXT; HORACE WALPOLE'’S CORRESPUN D- 
ENCE with MADAME DU DEFFAND; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Tait ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Stall Plates of the Knignts of the Garter; Pinto- 
ricchio; Recent Art Publications; The Pastel Society; Minor 
Exhibitions ; Sale; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Herr Kubelik’s Concert; Mr. 


Kispham's Keci 
Performances Next Week P Recital ; 


Gossip; 


DRAMA :—Meilbaec and Halévy; Bernhardt and Coquelin’s Perform- 
ances; “Vilorxa’” in ‘Timon of Athens’ ; A Lost Play by 
Dickens ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NOTES on ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, chiefly reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. Edited from the 


Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vols. Il. and ENGLISH WORKS, ‘puckram, 
168. each, 


The ALFRED JEWEL. An Historical Essay. By John Earle, 


M.A. LL.D., Rector of Swanswick, Prebendary of Wells, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo- Saxon 
in the University of Oxford, Small 4to, buckram, Coloured Illustrations, Woodcuts, and Map, 
12s, 6d, net. 


CELTIC FOLKLORE: Welsh and Manx. By John Rhys, 


M.A, D.Litt. Hon. LL.D. of the University of Edinburgh, Professor of Celtic, Principal of Jesus 
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